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Half-price sandwiches. All-day. 
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89 Main Street. Montpelier. 262-CHHE • shinnupancahe.com 




Authentic German dishes, prepared with < 
love, using locally sourced ingredients. 






Join us for Peak <8S> 
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DOWNTOWN BOB 
STANNARD& THOSE 
DANGEROUS BLUESMEN 
Featuring Legendary Blues Piano 
of David Maxwell 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 8:00 PM 
A full-bore, lay-em-out, once in a lifetime 
evening of it's-not-moming-yet blues. 
This concert promises to be one of the 
highest energy, most intense shows 
anywhere, anytime. Don't miss it! 


TOM MURPHY IN 
LAUGH 'TIL YOU DIE 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 7:00 PM 

Dangerously funny, Tom Murphy kicks the 
art of solo performance into overdrive. 

His brand of relentless soul-searching 
repartee and sublime slapstick captivates 
audiences and leaves them crying "unde." 
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<SEB3> 2014 WINNERS 

ft ft Best Lunch (Outside Chitlenden County) | Best Burger (OCC) ft (7 ft 
BesI French Fries (OCC) | Best Brewpub (OCt) 

Best Draught Lisl (OCC) | Btfl Barlendtr - Kale Wist 

Thanks for the big up, Vermont! 

You made this posable — Anna Gardier, Ariel Wackemager, Aniea ScaUsi, Arden Jones, 
Berkeley Brooks, Brittany O’Brien, Cory Swafford, Cyias Gallagher, Daw Dawy, Daw Detweiler, 
Hi Kravifz, Hise Goldman, Emily Schrili, Bhan Carr, Rands Moral, Rank SteBalo, 

Geneva liebhardt, Georgia Ayers, Heather LameO, Jay Perron, Jeff Baumann, JonLudano, 
Jordan Barnett, Jodi Chapd, Justin Brock, Kale Wise, Kasey Jones, liam O’Toole, Max Pogacar, 
Mike Wemeke, Min Scarpino, Nate Johnson, Neff Sfewns, Paige Buehrer, Pam Nelson, Sam Bates, 
Sam Sheldon, Sara Harlson, SeanBabson, Sean Hoover, Slew Nelson 

ifcjcSad Cheers! 
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23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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MELLOW YELLOW 

A Multi-Media Tribute to 
Peace, Love & Grooviness 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 8:00 PM 

Take a trip back to the Summer 
of Love with truly authentic 
renditions of the 60s 1 greatest 
songs - complete with outrageous 
costumes, a stunning multi-media 
presentation, and light show that 
brings the songs and the culture 
of flower power to life. 


Spruce Peak „ . . , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

Performing „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


GUILD 


■ TAVERN SUMMERTIME BBQ MENU 

- VT Heritage Grazers Baby Back Ribs 

- Dry Rubbed Beef Brisket 

. . .and more! See our website for menu. 


IT’S SUMMER. 
GET YOUR 
BBQ ON! 


P.S. Sunday is 10-buck burger night. 
Happy Summer! 


GUILDTAVERN.COM 


1333 WILLI5TON ROAD • 


. BURLINGTON I 





622 > Slone Cotters Way, Montpelier, VT 
802.222, 8000 • www.t10n9erMoontain.coop 
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W FOOD FESTIVAL 

; Sept 19-21, 2014 - 


“We love Hunger Mountain Coop because 
at fciver^lde Far m we love growing 
‘real food ?or real people’” 


-a EAT, DRIUK. LISTER LEfflR 

■ THE SOUTH EMD KITCHEN PRESENTS 

SAT S/20 & SUN S/21 - ll-^PM 

In us for a series of talks, tutorials and demonstrations focused on fueling 
"going local" logical, likable, simple, fun and of course WUCIOUSI 


I The Go Local Sessions ai 

re curated by the ‘Local Food Supergroup' 


BBSBB 



Hniigpr»? Mountain 

COOP 


The Coop is open dgilY 8?M-8pM 
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Tickets and Full Event Information: www.eatxne.com 
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OUTLETS 


OPENING AUGUST 7. 2014 

COACH 



Christopher & banks 

ALSO OPENING LATE AUGUST 2014 



SALE 

AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, 8TH 


DISCONTINUED & 
OVERSTOCKED ITEMS FROM 
Laura Merrier 
Trish McEvoy 
Philosophy 
Too Faced 
Smashhox 
NARS 
Stila 


SEVENJAYSIES 

Thanks for your Votes! 



Mirrpr Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally $wned - Locally Operated 


SEVEN DAYS 
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OTHER OPTIONS 

Regarding Judith Levine’s opinions 
regarding the “Hobby Lobby" decision 
by the Supreme Court [Poli Psy, July 16]: 
She states, “Some women don't get the 
birth control to which they are entitled, 
and those women end up with a grow- 
ing life they do not want inside their 
bodies,” concluding that this is the only 
outcome. May I respectfully point out 
just three of what I'm sure are several 
more options: 

No. 1. She may do the responsible 
thing and take advantage of the 16 
other methods of birth control cov- 
ered in the Obama plan and Hobby 
Lobby’s to avoid the pregnancy in the 

No. 2. She could pay for an abortion 
or go to a clinic where they are paid for 
by others in the community who are not 
morally opposed to abortions. 

No. 3. She could find employment 
where abortions are covered by that 
company’s insurance. 

The U.S. has enjoyed religious free- 
dom since its founding, and people who 
start or own a business should have the 
freedom to operate it according to their 
values as the people seeking jobs are free 
to work where their personal values are 
honored. 

Kathryn Moore 

BURLINGTON 


ROOTING FOR THE ONION CITY 

[Re “A Boutique Hotel Proposed for 
Winooski’s Roundabout,” July 23]: I’m 
not against the hotel, though I would 
heartily welcome a modest grocery. If 
the parking is solved — preferably un- 
derneath the hotel — it might actually 
give another reason (in the form of tax 
profits to the state) to improve pedes- 
trian traffic safety (as would a grocery). 
Thankfully, the state is already planning 
to do work to modify the roundabout 
and, basically, put in place the engineers’ 
original design. Winooski is a vibrant 
and eclectic area. Anyone who avoids it 
is probably doing a service to those of us 
who go there to enjoy all it has to offer. 

Mel Allen 

WINOOSKI 


FAR FROM NEARINGS 

[Re “Survival Mode," July 23]: My hus- 
band and I moved here in 1990 with 
a goal of providing for ourselves and 
three sons. Both of us were working at 
UVM at the time but are now putting 
all of our energies into producing our 
basic needs at Birch Hill Sugarworks 
in Jericho. Over the years, we have 
learned from our missteps in food pro- 
duction and land use and are now able 
to produce most of our food, fuel and 
shelter. We learned how to log, mill and 
build with wood from our land. Our hot 
water is solar in the summer and heated 



WEEK IN REVIEW 



SAME OLD, SAME OLD 

If Bob Niemi wants to criticize 
Mr. D'Souza for loving America, 
he should at least be original 
[Feedback, "Odious America,” 
July 30], His Obama-isms are 
drinking from the trough. We 
who think are tired of what we 
have become. Look around and 
see what Vermont has become. 
Government is the only one 
that can do something for you. 

Richard Roberts 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


in a wood loop in our wood cookstove 
in winter. We have extensive rainwater 
storage, heat totally with wood — in- 
cluding one of the greenhouses that we 
built — and preserve food for the winter. 

Using a method from the 1800s, we 
have a year-round egg supply with no 
refrigeration: a 10 percent solution of 
sodium silicate, “egg glass” is used to 
keep eggs, collected in the summer, 
fresh until January through March. We 
gained much information from our 
neighbors and are appreciative of their 
continued patronage of our farm prod- 
ucts. Now we are in a position to help 
younger families who wish to learn how 
to take care of their needs. 

Although preparedness is certainly 
a Vermont tradition, no one family 
enterprise or microcosm documented 
in popular literature is a definitive 
prescription for surviving in the future. 
Helen and Scott Nearing had substan- 
tial savings that afforded them the time 
to build infrastructure. Additionally, 
financial solvency depended upon their 
marketing savvy; their maple products 
were purchased by consumers in larger 
cities. Their Vermont neighbors, on the 
other hand, had to survive on much less 
and do more with tools and equipment 
that were available. These Vermonters, 
however, not only shared their knowl- 
edge with the Nearings but also became 
part of a cooperative network of neigh- 
bors. So the “prepper” in Charlotte 
must not fully understand the story of 
Helen and Scott Nearing. 

From your description, his paranoia 
is certainly justifiable, but I hope that 
people will think of better ways to re- 
spond to challenges. 

Ann Gnagey and Tom Baribault 
JERICHO 


DAYSIE SUGGESTIONS 

Great job on the Daysies section; any nit- 
picking is merely personal preference. 
For example, I believe Luis Guzman 
should have cracked the top five for 
male actors. I think that Best Mexican 
should be renamed Best Mexican/Tex- 
Mex. How about a new category: Best 
Dinner for Two for Under $40, Tax and 
Tip Included? 

Donald Jacksina 

COLCHESTER 


CORRECTION 

Last week’s Fair Game column 
misplaced Democratic Rep. Mike 
Fisher. He represents Lincoln, not 
Bristol, in the Vermont House. 

A feature story, “Zeroing In,” 
incorrectly attributed the design 
of a highly efficient mobile home 
to Maclay Architects. In fact, 
Shelburne-based Pill-Maraham 
Architects designed the project. 


SAY SOMETHING! 









Daysies 
Sale! 

To show our 
gratitude, from 

August 15-17 all wines 
will be 10% off regardless 
of purchase quantity. 
Come celebrate and save! 

Best in Show 

Spring Brook Farm’s Tarentaise 
was just awarded Best in Show at 
the 2014 American Cheese Society 
Competition! We’re happy to have 
this winner in our case. 

Come try the best. 

Race for Pinks 

It's not too late for Rose. 

We’ve got dozens on offer 
with prices as low as $5.99! 

Where Are 
My Glasses? 

Stemware Sale! 

Red Wine Goblet 4-packs $8.99. 
Champagne Flute 6-packs $11.99. 

C lHEESE TRADER S 


802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
wuw.cheesetraders.com 
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GIFTS! ^ 


Chart Metalworks Map 
Necklaces and Nautical Chart 
Pendants and Key Chains 

of Lake Champlain, Burlington, Town Farm Bay, 
Cedar Beach, Thompson Point and Shelhume Bay. 




Common DEER 

CHARACTER FOR LIFE AND HOME 


5224 shelhume rd„ shelhume 
com mo nde eryLcpm 




DJ MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 
SUN 8/10 BARON VIDEO 10PM 

156 church Sfreef, Burli«gf«>i 
redsquarevf.co»*i • gsi-gwn 





Still waiting for images to load? 
Still have a slow connection? 
Still hitting refresh? 

Still Buffering? 

Never Buffer again 

Be Fiber Fast 


Take Advantage Today! 

Introducing Student Rates for 2014: 

5MB Internet $24.99/month 

50MB Internet $44.99/month 

200MB Internet $49.99/month 

Looking for more? Bundle 200MB Internet + Basic Cable + HBO for $81 .99/month 


Call Today for additional 
cable packages and information. 

(802) 540-0007 


Burlington 

Telecom 

Unmatchable City. Unmatchable Internet 
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They start Wednesday, August 6 th and 

GO THROUGH SUNDAY, AUGUST 10™! 

38 church street 


Stop in e/ir/// to save up to 6 0 /o c>^J 

808.862.5126 | dearlucy.com 


SELECT SUMMER STYLES. THERE’S STILL PLENTY 

mon - sat 10-8, sun 11-6 
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GHER GROUND PRESENTS 


HIGHER GROUND PRESENTS 



TWEEDY, 

V 



HIGHER GROUND PRESENTS AT FLYNN THEATRE 


Mstrangefolk 

110/11/14 


PRIMUS 

& THE CHOCOLATE FACTORY 

10/26/14 

RODRIGO YGABRIELA 

10/27/14 

THE BEST OF JETHRO TULL 

PERFORMED BY IAN ANDERSON 

10/28/14 


IA¥T CHAMDIAIN Z-aa- 



UMPHREY’S MCGEE 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 7 


0 * k L 


THE OFFSPRING 

W/ BAD RELIGION, PENNYWISE, THE VANDALS 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 



THE AVETT BROTHERS 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 9 



BUDDY GUY 

W/QUINN SULLIVAN 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 10 


TICKETS & INFO: gfr'. ifSiai YER 

WWW.HIGHERGROUNDMUSIC.COM, 

AT THE HIGHER GROUND BOX OFFICE, OR 888-512-SH0W 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT FLYNNTIX.ORG, 802.86.FLYNN, OR FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE 





FRIDAY 8 

Drink Up 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


SUNDAY 10 

Taste Test 


SATURDAY 9 

TWICE AS NICE 


Ian Ethan Case (pictured) is 
something of a musical anomaly. 
A virtuoso on the 18-string, 
acoustic double-neck guitar, he 
is widely regarded for unique 
compositions and the self-in- 
vented techniques with which 
he plays them. One of just a 
handful of musicians world- 
wide who tackle the daunting 
instrument, he turns heads 
with each performance. 


igryyet? 


SATURDAY 9 & SUNDAY 10 

Park It 


ONGOING 

Out in the Open 


FRIDAY 8 

Amped Up 


SUNDAY 10 

Stretching Out 






Open ol 8am 
Wed., Aug. 7 


102 Church Street | 86+0414 
www.expressionsvt.coin 


Craftsbury 

Chamber 

Players 





BURLINGTON 

Wednesday 8:00PM August 13,2014 
UVM Recital Hall 

HARDWICK 

Thursday 8:00PM August 14, 2014 
Hardwick Town House 
Featuring Music By: 

MOZART • ZARETSKY - DVORAK 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
VENUES AND ONLINE! 

Adulls $25 
Students $10 

Children 12 and under FREE! 
FREE Afternoon Mini Concerts For 


r 1-802-586-9814 



N SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAUL HEINTZ E 


POLITICS 


Fourth Estate Legislature 


B arton Chronicle publisher chris 
braithwaite knows a thing or two 
about becoming the story he’s 
supposed to be covering. 

In December 2011, the veteran 
Northeast Kingdom journalist was ar- 
rested for trespass atop Lowell Mountain 
as he documented a protest against Green 
Mountain Power’s Kingdom Community 
Wind project (The charges were eventu- 
ally dropped, and the power company paid 
his $22,500 legal bill.) 

Now the newsman's back in the news. 
But instead of running from the law, he’s 
running for public office. 

Forty years after he founded the 
Chronicle, the 70-year-old Santa Claus- 
lookalike stepped down from the paper’s 
day-to-day management last spring and 
filed papers to run as a Democrat for a seat 
in the Vermont House. He joins incumbent 
Reps, sam young (D-Glover) and vicki 
strong (R-Albany), as well as Statehouse 
doorman devin small, a Craftsbury 
Republican, in the race to represent the 
two-member, seven-town district. 

‘Tt just occurred to me that after 40 years 
of close observation of public affairs in the 
Kingdom, it might be a good qualification 
for actually getting involved,” Braithwaite 
says. "There is that frustration that every 
journalist feels at some point that they 
watch and they watch and they analyze and 
they report and are always constrained from 
direct involvement in what’s going on." 

This isn’t the first time Braithwaite’s 
run for office. In 1992, he unsuccessfully 
challenged then-senator vince illuzzi, cam- 
paigning against what he characterized as 
ethical lapses on the part of the incumbent. 

And he’s not the only journalist joining 
the political fray this year. 

mickey smith, a veteran reporter for 
the Morrisville-based News ft Citizen, 
is running as a Republican for a House 
seat currently represented by Speaker 
shap smith (D-Morristown) and Rep. 
peter peltz (D-Woodbury), who is retir- 
ing. Other candidates in the race for that 
two-member, four-town district include 
retired Washington Electric Co-Op gen- 
eral manager avram patt, a Democrat, 
and Morrisville Elementary School para- 
educator emily lapan, a Republican. 

Braithwaite isn’t even the only Barton 
Chronicle staffer running for office, paul 
lefebvre, who’s worked as an on-again-off- 
again columnist and statehouse reporter 
for the Chronicle since 1978, is running as 
a Republican to replace retiring Rep. bill 
Johnson (R/D-Canaan) in a 14-town district 
on the Canadian and New Hampshire border. 

“Never a dull moment," jokes Chronicle 
managing editor bethany dunbar, who now 


finds herself working for one candidate and 
overseeing another — all while she tries to 
direct the paper's election-year coverage. 

Soon after her colleagues filed to run, 
Dunbar wrote an editorial with the head- 
line, ‘We Will Do Our Best,” to assure her 
readers that the two candidates would play 
no role in the paper’s political reporting. 

“We know that no matter what we do 
this summer and fall, there will be people 
who think we are giving our colleagues 
extra attention or some kind of breaks,” 
she wrote. But, she argued, “the last time 
around, we were much harder on Mr. 
Braithwaite than we were on his opponent, 
the incumbent, Vince Illuzzi.” 

According to Dunbar, Braithwaite’s 
candidacy is easier to navigate than 
Lefebvre's, because the former rarely 
comes to the office anymore and contrib- 
utes only the occasional arts review. If she 
uncovered a damning story about him, 
boss Dunbar says. We’d just do it — and I 
think he would expect nothing less.” 


IT'S A CITIZEN'S LEGISLATURE. AND 
I DON’TTHINK REPORTERS 
SHOULD BE EXCLUDED. 

PAUL LEFEBVRE 


To deal with Lefebvre, who now works 
30 hours a week for the paper, she’s reas- 
signed him to cover the courts and barred 
him from writing about his own district. 

“In a perfect world, I would probably 
take a leave, but the Chronicle can’t pay 
me [for a leave] and I need an income,” 
Lefebvre says. “But I’d also like to point out 
It’s a citizen’s legislature, and I don’t think 
reporters should be excluded. We all have 
conflicts that we have to address, and I just 
don’t see it as an insurmountable problem.” 

Dunbar agrees, noting that state law 
requires employers to let their employees 
serve in the legislature. 

We can’t say no,” she says. “Supposing 
Paul gets elected, we have to hold his job for 
him. He’s a working journalist It’s the law." 

Mickey Smith, the News ft Citizen 
reporter, says he’s not worried about con- 
flicts arising, because his paper keeps it 
hyper-local. 

‘We’re very limited in what we cover 
for politics,” he says. “I’ll go take a picture 
someplace. I’ll show up at an event where 
[politicians] are there. But we don’t have a 
Montpelier beat or anything.” 

Last time he ran, Smith says, his editors 
“treated me just like everybody else.” 


What’ll he do if he wins this time 
around and finds himself in Montpelier 
four months of the year? 

We haven’t figured that out exactly,” 
he says. “It might be easier for me to cover 
sports in the evening.” 

Does his opponent, the House speaker, 
have any concerns about the local press 
covering and running against him? 

“I think that’s an issue that he has to 
figure out on his own,” Shap Smith says. “I’m 
looking forward to a robust discussion of the 
issues. I’ve known Mickey since we rode the 
bus together growing up, so I think he defi- 
nitely knows the town as well as anybody.” 

Zero is the Loneliest 
Number 

As he seeks to depose Chittenden 
Count)' Sheriff kevin mclaughlin in this 
month’s Democratic primary, challenger 
ed cafferty is drawing attention to the 
number of women serving as officers in the 
department: zero. 

“I really don’t know why the present 
sheriff has no women deputy sheriffs, but 
I think it’s wrong, and I will make hiring 
women a top priority," Cafferty says. 

Compared to other Vermont law- 
enforcement agencies, the dearth of 
women in the Chittenden County Sheriff’s 
Department seems unusual. Though the 
office employs two women in part-time 
civilian positions, all 21 deputies are men. 

In the Vermont State Police, 12 percent of 
its 321 officers are women, while 15 percent 
of the Burlington Police Department’s 98 of- 
ficers are women. In the state Department 
of Corrections, the percentage of women 
officers ranges from 7 percent to 36 percent, 
depending on the facility, and averages out 
to 16 percent of the 526-member force. 

McLaughlin, who’s served as sheriff 
since 1987, says gender diversity is im- 
portant to him — but because his depart- 
ment has such low turnover, he rarely has 
the chance to hire more women. Before 
December, when his last female deputy 
retired, it had been five years since his de- 
partment had a vacancy. 

McLaughlin also says he prefers to hire 
those who have already been certified by 
the Vermont Police Academy, a qualifica- 
tion that can further limit the number of 
women seeking the job. 

“It’s who you have applying and what 
you have for applicants — and the pool for 
male and female is not that great,” he says. 

But according to Vermont Commission 
on Women executive director cary brown. 
“When women are underrepresented, it’s 
not enough to just open the door and say, 
■Women are welcome.’ You have to actively 
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recruit ... Once they’re in there, you have 
to have a climate that works as well for 
women as it does for men.” 

You also have to demonstrate to poten- 
tial applicants that women can succeed 
in a field traditionally dominated by men, 
says Vermont Works for Women director 
of women's programs rachel jolly. 

“Women need at least the exposure and 
the role models in their lives," she says. 

Jolly’s organization tries to provide 
that to the women who take part in its 
nine-week Step Up to Law Enforcement 
program, which has provided 60 women 
with pre-Academy training. 

Cafferty, who teaches criminal justice 
courses at Champlain College, says he 
would work with — and help fund — orga- 
nizations like Vermont Works for Women 
to diversify the sheriff’s department And 
he would expand the size of the force to 
bring on more women. 

“You have to make long-term commit- 
ments, and I’m willing to make those long- 
term commitments,” he says. 

Winning Windham 

The good news for Sen. jeanette white 
(D-Windham) is that her seatmate 
and nemesis, Sen. peter galbraith 
(D-Windham), isn't running for reelection. 

“I am glad he won't be in the seat beside 
me, if I’m back up there,” she says. “I think 
he was disruptive to the system.” 

The bad news for the Putney Democrat 
is that the race to replace Galbraith in the 
two-member district has drawn several 
top-notch candidates to this month’s 
Democratic primary — and any one of 
them could end up toppling White herself. 

“I'm not taking anything for granted at 
all," she says. 

Though White struggles to identify 
specific achievements during her 12 years 
in office, she's hoping voters value her 
experience, which she says will come in 
handy during next session’s fight over 
single-payer financing. 

“My knowledge of the process, the 
system, how it works and the relationships 
I’ve built allow me to work with other 
people to get things done,” says White, 
who works for the Brattleboro Housing 
Authority. “I think that counts for a lot.” 

But White isn’t the only one playing 
the experience card. 

Townsend Democrat roger allbee has 
a resume longer than most The former 
U.S. House Agriculture Committee staffer 
for then-congressman jim jeffords 
went on to serve as former governor jim 
oouglas' secretary of agriculture and cur- 
rently serves as CEO of Townsend’s Grace 
Cottage Hospital. 

“What differentiates me?” he says. 
“I guess my knowledge of Vermont, 
my knowledge of its people and my 
experience.” 

Allbee, whose family has lived in the 
area since the 18th century, is a known 


quantity in the district’s West River 
Valley towns — and he’s won Galbraith’s 
endorsement. 

“He’s somebody who has enough expe- 
rience, who’s prepared to stand up to the 
special interests,” Galbraith says, before 
taking a swipe at White, who he battled 
over campaign-finance reform. “[Allbee] 
doesn’t think, as Jeanette does, that 
Vermont lobbyists are virtuous creatures, 
unlike the ones in Washington, who are 
just there to provide advice to legislators.” 

Working against Allbee in Vermont’s 
most liberal Senate district are his 
Republican roots. When he ran unsuccess- 
fully for the House in 2004, he did so on 
the GOP ticket, though he now says he was 
always a "liberal Republican.” 

"The party of George Aiken is not the 
party that exists today,” he says. 

becca bali nt isn’t so sure about Allbee's 
ideological leanings. 

“I wonder how comfortable Roger is in 
this race, because primary voters tend to 
be pretty far to the left,” she says. 

For a first-time candidate, Balint is 
malting an impressive run — a result, per- 
haps, of her work with the Democratic train- 
ing group, Emerge Vermont. Last month, 
the Brattleboro resident far outraised her 
rivals, taking in more than $10,171. 

A freelance columnist for the 
Brattleboro Reformer, former teacher and 
mother of two young children, Balint says 
she’s focused on addressing rising rates of 
poverty and supporting the middle class. 

“As someone who is an educator 
and whose children are currently in the 
system, I think I have a different perspec- 
tive on where we’ve been and where we’re 
going,” she says. 

Like all those in the Democratic pri- 
mary, Balint calls herself a “big supporter 
of single-payer.” 

But the candidate with the best creden- 
tials on that issue might be Putney’s joan 
bowman, who serves as a navigator for 
Vermont Health Connect 

“I’m running for the Senate because I 
want to be part of the work that's going to 
be done on the financing piece of single- 
payer,” she says. “I’m fully committed to 
universal health care.” 

Bowman would also be fully commit- 
ted to serving. Though she’d be paid as a 
part-time legislator, she says she’d serve as 
a “full-time senator.” 

“I want to set up an office so there’s on- 
going constituent services here," she says. 

Bowman has lived in Vermont only 
since 2010, but her work as a navigator and 
former field organizer for the Vermont 
Democratic Party has introduced her to 
plenty of Windham County voters. 

“I just got very integrated," she says. 

The two Democrats who rack up the 
most votes will face Liberty Union can- 
didates aaron diamondstone of Marlboro 
and jerry levy of Brattleboro, as well as 
independent mary hasson of Brattleboro, 
in the general election. ® 
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Cheryl Hanna’s Suicide Confirms 
Mental Health Problems in Vermont 



MENTAL HEALTH 


I n public, Cheryl Hanna was bright, poised and con- 
fident. On WCAX and other broadcast media, the 
Vermont Law School professor adeptly translated 
dense legal decisions. On campus, she was a be- 
loved figure many regarded as an inspiring role model. 

But none of that immunized her from slipping into 
a severe depression in May. It was, according to her 
husband, Paul Henninge, a “very fast, very spiraling” 
downward slope. “When she entered this most recent 
bout of depression — which in my 12 years, I’d never 
seen anything like this with her — I kept asking her to 
be patient,” he remembered Monday. 

Hanna sought help — through her general practitioner 
and a therapist. In late July, she agreed to be admitted to 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, her husband said. 

But she found herself “stuck” in the emergency 
room for a few days because there was no room in 
Shepardson, the building that holds the hospital's 
psychiatric floors, 

Henninge said. 

Such waits have 
been common in 
Vermont due to a 

lack of psychiatric facilities, acknowledged Fletcher 
Allen spokesman Mike Noble. On any given day last 
month, he said, three to IS people statewide were wait- 
ing for beds. 

Hanna headed home for her 48th birthday — July 22 
— then returned to Fletcher Allen when a spot finally 
opened in Shepardson. “She did not like being there," 
Henninge said. “She was worried about the stigma as- 
sociated with that and how it may have an effect on her 
career.” She wanted to go home, and staff decided to 
release her on Friday, July 25, for the weekend. 

The next day, Saturday, Hanna left the house for 
a while, ostensibly to attend a yoga class. In fact, 
Henninge learned later from police investigators, she 
went to a local firearms shop and purchased a handgun. 

On Sunday, Henninge was among the volunteers 
setting up for the annual Summer Greek Food Festival 
— an annual event Hanna had always enjoyed. He 
stopped home to check on his wife. That morning, 
he’d urged her to come to the festival; she had told 
him she didn’t want to get out of bed. Her sister, who 
had come in from Chicago to help, had gone for a 
“quick shop.” 

When Henninge didn’t find his wife, he and his 
sister-in-law began searching. Ultimately, she found 
Hanna in the basement, wounded, as a result of a self- 
inflicted gunshot. That was the official cause of death. 
Hanna and Henninge had two children together. 
News of Hanna's death generated an outpouring 
of grief — and public accolades from friends, elected 
officials, and students and staff at the law school. 
Many recalled her generous nature and her interest in 
women’s legal issues. Mourners packed the University 
of Vermont’s Ira Allen Chapel for Hanna’s Greek 
Orthodox funeral last Friday. 
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On a legacy webpage set up by VLS, 
colleagues and students described her 
as a personable, approachable and 
beloved professor, and commented on 
Hanna's dedication to women’s issues 
and her command of the law. 

"A week before my midterm exams, 
during my second semester of my 1L 
year, my computer crashed," wrote 
Hermise Pierre. “Prof. 

Hanna offered to let me 
borrow her extra laptop. Not 
only did 1 use it for my mid- 
terms but for the remaining 
semester. Thank you for all 
that you have done for me 
and the students at VLS. We 
will miss your smile, sense 
of humor and outgoing 
personality.” 

On Monday, Henninge, 
who works as an industrial 
designer, spoke to Seven 
Days in his downtown 
Burlington office about his wife’s life 
and death. “I think if there’s any lesson 
that needs to be considered it's that the 
subject of depression needs to be kind of 
put more out in the light of day,” he said. 

“I've been told by so many people 
— people you would never believe this 
to be true, and people who I come into 
daily interaction with — of parental sui- 
cides in their family,” he said. “I never 
heard of these things until now because 
of the taboo surrounding the issue, and 
that sense of shame that is associated 

Hanna’s struggle is a common one 
in Vermont. The state's suicide rate is 
higher than the national rate, health of- 
ficials acknowledged in 2012 in a Youth 
Suicide Prevention Platform. Last year, 
108 people in Vermont took their own 

"Somebody’s dying of suicide every 
four days. That’s pretty astounding,” 
said Mary Moulton, executive director 
of Washington County Mental Health 
Services. 

She cautioned against drawing par- 
allels between cases. Every individual, 
every story, is unique, she said. “Suicide 
reaches all socioeconomic groups, and 
the emotional pain does not exclude 
anyone.” 

“This has a staggering impact on 
small communities in a rural state,” said 


JoEllen Tarallo-Falk, executive director 
of the Center for Health & Learning in 
Brattleboro, which coordinates suicide- 
prevention efforts in Vermont. 

Men kill themselves more frequently 
than women by a four-to-one ratio, ac- 
cording to state statistics, and the most 
common method is using firearms. A 
national group recently reported that 
Vermont had more gun 
fatalities than vehicular 
deaths in 2011; most of the 
gun deaths were suicides. 

Henninge said he had no 
guns in the house, and is not 
a “gun guy.” 

“It’s kind of freak}' how 
easy it was for her to get that 
gun,” he said of his wife's 
weapons purchase. 

Ann Braden, the leader 
of Gun Sense Vermont, 
said that gun shops do per- 
form background checks in 
Vermont. However, she said, the state 
has submitted few people to the federal 
list of those who can be barred for pur- 
chasing a gun for psychiatric reasons, 
and they do not include people who 
have been voluntarily hospitalized — 
only those found or adjudicated to be a 
threat to themselves or others. 

Alexander Potter, also from the 
Center for Health & Learning, has 
been researching a suicide-prevention 
idea that is already in place in New 
Hampshire. Some gun stores there 
voluntarily display posters promoting 
suicide-hotline numbers and distribute 
literature that describes where to get 
help. He said local mental-health of- 
ficials are reviewing his proposal for 
possible adoption in Vermont. 

Hanna’s death could start a number 
of conversations: about ready access to 
guns, about the stigma still attached to 
seeking help for a mental health problem, 
and about the ongoing lack of readily 
available psychiatric beds in Vermont 
“I’m happy to talk,” Henninge said 
in his office. “But I want to make sure 
it brings forward the awareness of the 
disease of depression ... She got caught 
in this strange, dark place, where she 
couldn’t see, and where she was suffer- 
ing so much.” ® 

Contact: matthew@sevendaysvt.com 
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The Rise of the Micro-Dairy: A Longtime 
Dairyman Thinks Big — By Going Small 



o big or get out: That’s the 
conventional wisdom that 
has been driving the dairy 
industry in recent decades. 
Plenty of Vermont farmers have chosen 
the second option. As commodity milk 
prices have yo-yoed between record 
highs and crushing lows, mid-size dair- 
ies in particular have felt the squeeze. In 
the last decade alone, the total number 
of Vermont dairy farms dropped from 
1,433 to 993, according to the Vermont 
Agency of Agriculture. 

But not all of the surviving opera- 
tions are large ones, milking thousands 
of cows. In fact, a growing percentage 
of Vermont’s remaining milk farms 
are small. Between 2007 and 2012, 
the number of dairy farms with fewer 
than 10 cows increased by more than 
30 percent to 217, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture That's 
almost one quarter of Vermont's dairy 
farms. Small dairy herd numbers are on 
the rise nationally as well. 

In Royalton, one longtime dairyman 
is singing the praises of this new model 

— the so-called "micro-dairy" — and 
supplying its practitioners with the 
equipment they need. 

“At one point I had a farm with 250 
head of cows, and I didn’t enjoy it,” said 
Steven Judge, who has been milking the 
animals for more than 50 years. Today, 
he keeps a tiny herd of four Jersey cows 
on his small, hilly Royalton farmstead. 

Judge runs Bob-White Systems, a 
company that invented a small-scale 
pasteurizer designed for processing 
milk on farms. But the mini-pastuerizer 
comes with a hefty price tag: $70,000. So 
Judge is diversifying, brokering the pur- 
chase of bulk tanks, butter churns and 
other milking equipment specifically 
designed for micro-dairies. 

“1 really appreciate small-scale agri- 
culture that is scaled to meet the needs 
of a community," Judge said. “I like to 
see cows in people’s backyards.” 

The idea behind Bob-White is to put 
farmers in charge of their own destinies. 
That means being able to pasteurize 

— the process of heating milk to kill 
most of the possible pathogens, protect 
against disease and slow spoilage caused 
by microbial growth — on-site instead of 
shipping milk to a big processor, where 
it is combined with milk from other 
farms and eventually pasteurized and 
homogenized. Marketing its products 


directly to consumers allows a micro- 
dairy to command higher prices. 

In July, Judge may have solved 
another problem for small dairy opera- 
tions: His farm hosts the only private lab 
in Vermont certified by the Food and 
Drug Administration to test the safety 
and quality of raw milk being sold by 
farmers. Under Vermont law, farmers 
sellingmore than 87.5 gallons of raw milk 
each week must have their milk tested 
monthly. Prior to Bob-White’s recent 
FDA certification, that required driving 
samples to the state lab in Burlington. 

Why the growing interest in small 
dairies? 

“A lot of folks see it as part of a diversi- 
fied business plan,” said Andrea Stander, 
the director of the farm advocacy group 
Rural Vermont. Manure enriches soil. 
Byproducts from milk processing, like 
whey, can be used to feed pigs or fertilize 
cropland. It’s hard for Vermont to com- 
pete against California or the Midwest 
in commercial dairy production, said 
Stander, but the state excels in other ways. 

“One of the things we do really well 
in Vermont is grow grass,” she said. “We 
have the climate for it, we have the his- 
tory for it. A small-scale, grass-based 


dairy has real potential to be economi- 
cally viable as part of a diversified farm- 
ing system.” 

When he started dreaming about de- 
signing his own small-scale pasteurizer, 
Judge applied some of the same think- 
ing that guided an earlier enterprise 
with similar goals. In the early 1990s 
he founded Vermont Milk Producers 
and created the Vermont Family Farms 
brand of milk. The goal was to market 
milk under a Vermont label, and pay 
formers more than they would other- 
wise earn in commercial production. He 
ultimately sold the label to a larger dairy 
co-op, St. Albans Cooperative Creamery. 
The St. Albans co-op passed the brand 
off to Hood, and eventually the label 
disappeared. 

His new project puts dairy science 
back in the hands of farmers. Judge’s 
pasteurization device, called the LiLi 
(short for low imput, low impact) 
was initially plagued with problems. 
The first prototype — which Judge 
said he and his engineers tested 
extensively — couldn't pass FDA ap- 
proval. Consultant Amy Shollenberger 
stepped in to help Bob-White navigate 
the regulatory landscape, and said she 


quickly realized that the food-safety 
and production rules around dairy 
processing were designed with bigger 
operations in mind. 

“They had to figure out how to work 
within the rules at this tiny little scale," 
said Shollenberger. 

Cornwall businessman Bruce Hiland, 
who has known Judge for years, said 
Judge faced an uphill battle when it 
came to bringing the LiLi to market. 

“Steve has done a remarkable job of 
fighting his way through the established 
order to come up with, in this case, a 
really imaginative, creative, effective 
device that will help small family farms,” 
said Hiland. 

By offering “gentler” pasteuriza- 
tion than some larger-scale equipment, 
Judge claims the LiLi better preserves 
the taste of fresh milk. “The flavor of 
milk is every bit as complex as wine, but 
it’s been forgotten and ignored,” said 

But getting the LiLi onto forms has 
been tough, given the price tag. The 
model that eventually earned that stamp 
of approval required significant, costly 
engineering changes — including a 
larger pump and heat exchanger, more 
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expensive valves and programmable 
computer controls. 

“It exists to enforce regulations, not 
to encourage innovation," Judge said of 
the Food and Drug Administration in 
an email. “I don't blame the FDA, I just 
found the lack of an established and pre- 
dictable review process to be extremely 
frustrating and expensive.” 

Bob-White has sold exactly one 
of the LiLi machines, to Back to 
the Future Farm in Westtown, NY. 
Farmers Lee and Rose Hubbert and 
Mike O’Dell bottle 
whole and chocolate 
milk from a herd 
of 50 Jersey and 
Holstein cows. They 
sell milk under their 
own label locally and 
plan to expand to 
New York City mar- 
kets later this month. 

Rose Hubbert said 
the farmers investi- 
gated other pasteuri- 
zation systems and 
found the LiLi operated much faster. 
That’s crucial for processing the 300 
gallons a day they milk from their herd. 
“I think it’s going to pay off in no time at 
all, to be honest with you,” said Hubbert. 
“We’re selling a lot more milk than we 
had ever dreamed of.” 

The LiLi's rocky and expensive start 
prompted Judge to explore other rev- 
enue streams for Bob-White Systems. 
That’s why he began selling dairy equip- 
ment specifically for small producers. 
On a recent afternoon at his modest 
Royalton office, he pointed out milk 
pails, cream separators and cleaning 
supplies. 

Judge also began importing small- 
scale bulk tanks — the stainless steel vats 
into which fresh milk is pumped and 
stored. At the time, he said, the smallest 
tanks available in the U.S. had a capacity 
of 600 gallons. Working first with a facil- 
ity in Slovenia, then with one in Greece, 
he began selling bulk tanks with capaci- 
ties between 15 and 90 gallons. 

"Everybody thought I was crazy to 
try to sell these little bulk tanks,” said 
Judge, noting it was the same reaction 
he got when he decided to build a milk- 
ing barn for four cows. He estimates 
Bob-White Systems has sold roughly 
250 tanks, ranging in cost from roughly 
$2,400 to $4,400, to micro-dairies 
around the country. 

One of Judge’s customers is Lindsay 
Harris, a dairy farmer in Tunbridge. 
Harris and her husband, Evan Reiss, cut 
their teeth as raw milk farmers at the 
Family Cow Farmstand in Hinesburg, 
where at the time they were the state’s 


largest raw milk dairy. Harris said the 
proximity to a major urban center made 
the business economically viable, but 
she and her family wanted to live in a 
more rural setting. 

They sold the business last year, and 
moved to Tunbridge to start Mountain 
Home Farm. Harris said she knew a 
raw milk business wouldn’t sustain the 
family in the more remote location, so 
she and Reiss began making cultured 
butter, ricotta cheese and other lightly 
processed dairy products from eight 
cows. They bought 
a butter churn from 
Bob-White Systems. 

"It was the only 
one I could find any- 
where in the country, 
and here I'm 12 miles 
from his shop,” she 

She noted that 
Judge has made the 
micro-dairy industry 
a lot more accessible 
since the time she and 
Reiss started the Family Cow 10 years 
ago. At that time, they couldn't find a 
small bulk tank anywhere in the United 
States, and had to import one — for 
roughly $5,000 — from Europe. 

Harris’ choice to remain small was a 
complicated one. On one hand, she said, 
it’s incredibly difficult to make a micro- 
dairy work financially. Even something 
as simple as buying a small supply of 
labels for her milk products is difficult; 
suppliers are used to dealing in truck- 
loads, she said, not boutique quantities. 

But she likes havingtotal control over 
her herd and her product, and having a 
hand in every step of production. 

“I think it takes a pretty special 
situation to make it profitable, to make it 
work,” she said — and Mountain Home 
Farm isn’t yet at that point. Harris and 
Reiss are exploring other ways to derive 
income from their farm, including sus- 
tainable forestry. 

“You aren’t going to send your kids 
to college and vacation in Europe on 
a micro-dairy,” Judge agreed. "It’s a 
supplemental income.” 

For now, Judge is still mulling over the 
problem of the LiLi and trying to design 
a pasteurizer that costs less and will still 
earn FDA approval. All a pasteurizer 
needs to do, he pointed out, is heat milk 
to 161 degrees Fahrenheit and hold it at 
that temperature for 15 seconds. 

“Why should a machine that is 
capable of doing that cost more than a 
new BMW?” he asked. "It doesn’t make 

Contact: kathryn@se\’endaysvt.com 
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Vermont’s Shaken-Baby Expert 
Warns of More Child Abuse 



A fter 35 years as a Burlington | 
pediatrician and a University jf 
of Vermont medical school § 
professor, Dr. Joseph Hagan | 
fields a lot of daily phone calls — from 
current and former students, fellow 
doctors, and other health care provid- 
ers who seek his advice on difficult and 
complex cases. But when the call is from 
a state’s attorney or police officer, usu- 
ally it’s too late to help save the patient. 

Hagan, 63, is Vermont’s resident 
expert on abusive head trauma (AHT), 
more commonly known as “shaken 
baby syndrome.” In 2009, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics adopted the more 
inclusive term in recognition that many 
of the serious injuries that infants and 
toddlers suffer at the hands of adults 
aren’t caused by shaking alone. Gripping, 
squeezing, slamming or wrenching their 
small bodies can also result in perma- 
nent injury or death. 

So far this year, physical abuse has 
allegedly claimed the lives of at least 
three young children in what Chittenden 
County State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan de- 
scribed last week as an “unprecedented 
run” of child fatalities. A fourth death, 
that of a 4-week-old Burlington infant, 
was referred to criminal investigators 
last Thursday, the same day Hagan spoke 
with Seven Days. The state routinely 
contacts Hagan to help determine pre- 
cisely what caused a child’s death. 

But Hagan, who has a contract with 
the state to help investigate these tragic 
situations, says other, equally serious 
cases of abusive head trauma have oc- 
curred in Vermont this year that haven’t 
gotten any press coverage. Some have 
left kids in a permanent vegetative state 
or with lifelong, debilitating conditions 
such as cerebral palsy, blindness, learn- 
ing disabilities or seizure disorders . But 
without a death or criminal charges — 
which can be very difficult to prove in 
a court of law — the public never learns 
about them. 

Essex County State's Attorney Vince 
Uluzzi says he’s working with Hagan on 
a case right now in which a young child 
was left permanently disabled by an 
abuser. But because it involves a CHINS 
— a child in need of care or supervision 
— petition, which by law is confidential, 
neither Hagan nor Illuzzi could discuss 
any details. 

Illuzzi warned it’s not an isolated 
case. “If you looked at the numbers of 


these cases statewide, you’d probably be 
surprised," he said. “Even in small coun- 
ties there are kids physically or sexually 
assaulted, and people never learn of it 
because no charges were brought.” 

That’s one reason Attorney General 
Bill Sorrell called on state lawmakers 
last week to scale back some of the pri- 
vacy protections on cases referred to the 
Department for Children and Families. 
Critics have accused the agency of drop- 
ping the ball in two recent child-abuse 
deaths. The families of Dezirae Sheldon 
of Poultney and Peighton Geraw of 


Winooski were both known to the 
agency. 

Hagan said that while he agrees with 
the outcry for more public discussion 
and scrutiny of child-abuse cases, he’s 
“a bit troubled" by the attorney general’s 
campaign for greater access to DCF files 
and family court cases, fearing the state 
will adopt an all-or-nothing approach to 
privacy. Clearly, when something hor- 
rendous happens to a child, he said, the 
decision whether to return that child to 
his or her parent becomes very difficult. 
But he’s not convinced that making cases 


more public will make that decision any 

One problem, he explained, is that 
it is often difficult to determine exactly 
what happened or even pinpoint the 
mechanism of injury. Recently, Hagan 
fielded a phone call from an emergency 
room physician about an “odd-looking 
burn” on a child, as Hagan described it. 
Although the burn didn’t fit the normal 
pattern for an accidental injury, he said, 
it didn’t fit the usual profile for child 
abuse either. 

Ultimately, the injury was deemed 
accidental, which explains why Hagan 
can't provide more details. Had that case 
been open to public scrutiny, he pointed 
out, a lot of needless harm might have 
come to both the child and parent. 

“You can get on the child-abuse reg- 
istry for having abused someone simply 
because DCF said you did,” Hagan said. 
“You can have your child taken into state 
custody based on the ‘preponderance of 
evidence.' But you're only going to get 
charged if it’s likely to hold up before a 
jury beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

Hagan offered another pragmatic 
concern: When a child-abuse case goes 
public, so does the name of the victim. 

“If it’s a 6-year-old whose case be- 
comes part of the public discourse, does 
the kid now have to change schools?” 
he asked. “I think there are a lot of 
unintended consequences we need to 
think about. What are we going to get by 
making it more public? That’s what I'm 
not clear on yet.” 

State’s Attorney Illuzzi said he would 
support increased public disclosure on a 
“case-per-case basis.” 

Hagan, a native of the Washington, 
D.C. area, first developed an interest 
in child-abuse prevention back in the 
mid-1970s, while he was still a resident 
at the University of Vermont College of 
Medicine. He joined the faculty there in 
1979. 

“I realized ... that these cases make 
me incredibly angry,” Hagan recalled. 
“But I also realized that in order to be 
an effective pediatrician," that reaction 
“was not going to serve me well, so I 
began to study it.” 

Hagan’s interest predates the term 
“shaken baby syndrome,” which didn't 
appear in medical literature until 1984. 
It wasn’t until the late 1980s and early 
'90s that pediatricians began to fully 
grasp the effects of abusive head trauma. 
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where the brain sloshes back and forth 
inside the skull like a bag of water, 
breaking blood vessels, causing swelling 
and killing neurons. 

For nearly three decades, Hagan has 
been on the front line of abuse preven- 
tion in Vermont. In the mid-1980s, he 
helped the state develop its regula- 
tions governing infant medical neglect. 
Soon thereafter, he was hired to be the 
state's medical consultant on large and 
complex child-abuse cases; these days 
he fields about four to six such cases 
each year. For the last 19 years, Hagan 
has also volunteered to either chair or 
cochair DCF’s citizens advisory com- 
mittee, which reviews all known in- 
stances of serious child abuse. 

While Hagan acknowledged the 
recent cluster of “horrendous cases” 
this year, he pointed 
out that the problem 
of AHT isn’t a new 
one. In general, it often 
happens to children 
before age 1; infants 
between three and 
four months are at the 
highest risk. That’s 
when babies typically 
cry the most, he said, 
which can trigger a 
sudden, violent 
burst on the part of a 
parent 

Are there typical 
perpetrators of AHT? 

Interestingly, Hagan 
said that in his experi- 
ence, the problem cuts 
across all socioeco- 
nomic lines, just like 
alcoholism and opiate 
abuse. And, contrary 
to popular opinion, he 
said, most offenders aren’t mentally ill, 
alcoholics or drug addicts, though those 
problems can predispose a parent to 
abusing a child. As he put it, “It's very 
important that we not take the view that 
it's ‘those people.’” 

Typically, he explained, there are 
three factors that coalesce into a “per- 
fect storm” for AHT. First, parents may 
be predisposed to abusive behavior, 
perhaps because they, too, were raised 
in abusive households or are managing 
chronic stressors in their lives such as 
a bad marriage, a substance problem or 
employment difficulties. 

Second, Hagan said there’s usually 
some “provocative" behavior on the 
part of the child, such as a tantrum, an 
uninterrupted bout of crying or defiant 
behavior by an older child. 

Finally, Hagan said there’s usually an 
“inciting event” such as a lost paycheck 


or a job dismissal that finally pushes the 
parent over the edge. 

Why does it seem that Vermont is ex- 
periencing a spike in both the frequency 
and seriousness of these cases? Hagan 
suggested that one underlying cause 
may be “toxic stress” — that is, strong, 
frequent and prolonged adversity 
caused by persistent poverty, substance 
abuse, food insecurity and violence in 
the home that can actually alter the 
functioning of the brain by causing neu- 
rons to not divide or grow. Researchers 
now believe that this effect can last not 
just for one lifetime, but even change 
the way people’s DNA functions over 
multiple generations in a process called 
epigenetics. 

“It’s very difficult to change the 
epigenetics once it happens,” Hagan 
said. “So now we have 
this multigenerational 
experience that’s very 
hard to break.” 

Is epigenetics, like 
global warming, pay- 
back for bad practices 
over the past century? 

“Maybe,” Hagan 
su gg ested. If so, he 
said, addressing the 
problem will take 
more than just hiring 
a few more DCF 
investigators and 
social workers. It’ll 
take more “inputs 
upstream to prevent 
those needs down 
the road.” Hagan said 
he isn't sure whether 
Vermont can muster 
the “enormous politi- 
cal will and heavy in- 
vestment" that would 
require, especially for gains that may 
not be seen for a generation. 

But after 34 years of practicing medi- 
cine, he's not giving up. Hagan likened 
this campaign against toxic stress to that 
of childhood nutrition, then later mass 
immunization, which helped launch the 
field of pediatrics more than a century 
ago. Nowadays, he said, pediatricians 
have begun asking parents not just about 
their children’s health but also about 
what else is happening in the household. 

Years ago, the doctor's question, 
“How are you all doing?” was merely 
a conversational icebreaker. Today, it 
could save a life. © 

Disclosure: Ken Picard's wife, Stacy 
Graczyk, works as a deputy state's 
attorney in Chittenden County. 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Malberge Clara 
Bessery 

1913-2014, 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 
Malberge C. Bessery, 100, 
died peacefully at home 
on Friday, August 1, 2014, 
surrounded by her lov- 
ing family. Mae was bom 
on October 23, 1913, the 
daughter of Joseph and 
Clara Poirier. She was the 
last surviving member of her 
family of seven girls and one 
boy born into the Joseph 
Poirier family. She married 
Edward Bessery and had two 
children: her son, Raymond, 
who predeceased her in 
1974. and his wife. Linda 
Bessery Larow. and a daugh- 
ter. Katherine Lavallee, She 
and her husband started Ed's 
Market on Williston Road in 
the 1950s. It was the first 
supermarket in the area. 
After her husband passed, 
she worked at Fletcher 
Al len Hospital for a number 
of years, as well as for the 
priests at Fairholt. She was 
very active in the Catholic 
Church. She was a member 
of the Catholic Daughters, 
Lady of Fatima and the 
Ladies of Lebanon. 

Mae really loved life. She 
liked to go out and listen 
to music, and dance with 
her friends. She enjoyed 
traveling. She especially 
loved to visit with all of her 
grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. Her grand- 
children are Tod Bessery, and 
wife Elaine, Laurel Cobb and 
husband Jefferson, Lesley 
Bessery, Michael Bessette 
and Raymond Bessette. 

Her great-grandchildren 
are Christopher and Eric 


Bessery; Ella, Ava and Iris 
Cobb; Emily, Cameron, 

Kai and Koa Yee; Taylor 
and Bryce Bessette; and 
Chanel le and Beau Bessette. 

She had several nieces 
and nephews she was ex- 
tremely close to, especially 
Laura, Shirley and Marie. We 
would like to thank the care- 
givers at Pillsbury Manor for 
the loving care she received 
from them for the past few 

Visiting hours were 
held on Tuesday, August 
5, 2014. from 5 to 7 p.m. at 
the LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service, 132 
Main Street, Winooski. A 
mass of Christian Burial was 
celebrated on Wednesday. 
August 6, at 10 a.m. at St. 
John Vianney Church in 
South Burlington. Interment 
will follow at Resurrection 
Park Cemetery. 

Condolences maybe 
shared with the family on- 
line at lavignefuneralhome. 
com. In lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions can be made to Camp 
Ta-Kum-TaS Swimming 
Pool Campaign: http://lei- 
sureworldpool.kintera.org 
or CampTa-Kum-Ta, PO Box 
459. South Hero, VT 05486. 



Cheryl Hanna 

BURLINGTON. 1966-2014 
Our family is devastated by 
the untimely death of our 
beloved Cheryl Hanna, lov- 
ing wife, mother, daughter, 
sister, friend and mentor to 
so many. She was 48. Cheryl 
was a force of nature. She 
was compassionate and 
thoughtful, sweet and funny, 
brilliant and an inspiration 


Cheryl was cherished by 
our family — by our children, 
parents, siblings, extended 
family and friends who 
have become family in the 
community of Vermont and 
beyond. 

Our lives are forever 
changed as we grieve the 
loss of our beautiful Cheryl. 
On behalf of our family, we 
send love to all who know 
our grief and who endeavor 
to sustain her shinning. 

Cheryl was born in Detroit, 
Mich, in the late 1960s into 
a large and loving Christian 
Palestinian family. She grew 
up in a working-class neigh- 
borhood with a determined 
single mother who said that 
one day she would attend 

She received her BA 
degree in sociology and 
anthropology, magna cum 
laude, from Kalamazoo 
College and her JD degree, 
cum laude. from Harvard 
University. Upon gradua- 
tion, she served on the 1992 
Clinton-Gore campaign and 
then as an assistant state's 
attorney in Baltimore before 
joining the Vermont Law 
School faculty in 1994. She 
also was visiting professor at 
the University of California- 
Hastings College of the Law 
and at Seattle University 
School of Law. 

While we mourn the loss 
of a very special woman, we 
also celebrate her remark- 
able life and hope that it 
serves as an example to all 
to reach out to the less for- 

greater than ourselves. 

For those who may ask 
what they can do to honor 
Cheryl, we have a simple re- 
quest: Honor her example of 
selflessness and community 
service and her commitment 
to mentor and encourage 
young people. In her public 
life. Cheryl was known as a 
compassionate advocate for 
people without voices: in her 
private life, she cherished 
her family. We are thankful 
to the many people who 
have reached out to us and 
have shared their prayers 

In lieu of flowers, memo- 
rial contributions can be 
made in her memory to 
Women Helping Battered 
Women, PO Box 1535. 
Burlington. VT 05402, 
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Thelma L. 
LaRocque 

1923-2014, WINOOSKI 
Thelma L. LaRocque, 91, 
a longtime resident of 
Winooski. Vt.. died Tuesday, 
July 29, 2014, surrounded by 
loving family at the Vermont 
Respite House in Williston 
following a long illness. 

Thelma was bom in 
Burlington. Vt. on February 
24. 1923, the daughter of 
William T. and Lottie (Flood) 
Bessette. She was married 
to David LaRocque, who pre- 
deceased her on December 

Thelma was employed for 
over 20 years as a seam- 
stress at Maternities Inc. in 
Burlington and at Elco Dress 
Company in Holyoke. Mass. 

She enjoyed spending 
time with family, especially 
with her grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, and all 
of her family and friends at 
Chicks Market, where she 
was known as "Sunshine." 

Thelma is survived by 
three children and their 
spouses: Linda and Julio 
Vela. Michael and Debbie 
LaRocque, and Pamela and 
Albert "Sonny" Vezina; four 
grandchildren: Tracy Goble 
and husband Terry. Christina 
Insinga and husband 
Michael. Matthew Vela, and 
Ricky LaRocque; four great- 
grandchildren: Samantha 
LaRocque and her compan- 
ion Asmir, Joshua Vela. Grace 
Vela, and Caroline Insinga: 
and several nieces, nephews, 
extended family and friends. 

She was predeceased by 
five brothers. Carl, Robert, 
Gordon and Delbert Bessette 
and Donald Thompson. 

ThelmaS family wish to of- 
fer their sincere thanks to the 
entire staff at the Vermont 
Respite House fortheir love, 
care and compassion. They 


will remember her for her 
kisses and jokes. 

Visiting hours will be on 
Saturday, August 9, 2014 
from 10 a.m. to noon with 
funeral services beginning 
at noon at the LaVigne 
Funeral Home and Cremation 
Service, 132 Main Street 
Winooski. Interment will 
follow at Lakeview Cemetery 
in Burlington. In lieu of flow- 
ers, memorial contributions 
can be made to the Vermont 
Respite House, 99 Allen 
Brook Lane. Williston, VT 
05495. Condolences can be 
shared with the family online 
at lavignefuneralhome.com. 



Victoria 

Pawlaczyk 

1989-2014, BURLINGTON 
Victoria Pawlaczyk. 25, went 
to be with the Lord unex- 
pectedly on Monday, July 
28, 2014, after a lifelong 
struggle with diabetes and 
its complications. 

Burlington, Vt. on January 
28.1989. She went to 
Georgia Elementary School 
and the Garvin School in 
Williston. Victoria was dearly 
loved by her family and 
friends. Friends were always 
important to her, and she 
was always so happy that 
we had such a large family 
with our adopted family and 
biological ones. She had a 
heart of gold and especially 
loved all children. We miss 
her deeply. We know she is 


now with God and in a beau- 
tiful place where she is not 
suffering anymore. 

She is survived by her 
parents, Lynn and Jeffrey 
Case; her husband, Kabangi 
"John" Mbayu; her siblings. 
Matthew Pawlaczyk and 
Ashley (Dion) Pawlaczyk. 
James Pawlaczyk, Hayley 
(Case) and Kyle Boles, 
Thomas Case, Wyatt 
Case, Christopher Case, 
and Alexander Case; her 
grandparents Ted and Ellen 
Pawlaczyk, Rod and Joan 
Case, and Alice Millette; her 
uncle. Joe Pawlaczyk; and 
her nieces, Lillian Pawlaczyk 
and Chloe Boles. 

She was predeceased 
by her grandparents Debra 
Shepard and Michael 
Millette; and her great- 
grandparents, Margaret and 
George Carroll, Sophie and 
Stanley Pawlaczyk, Rachael 
and Edward Shepard, and 
Leon Millette. 

Visitation was on Friday, 
August!, 2014, from 5 to 
8 p.m. at LaVigne Funeral 
Home and Cremation 
Service, 132 Main St.. 
Winooski. VL A Mass of 
Christian Burial was on 
Saturday, August 2, 2014, at 
St. John Vianney Catholic 
Church, 160 Hinesburg 
Rd, South Burlington, VT 
05403. Donations to assist 
the family can be made to 
Lynn Case. Online condo- 
lences may be shared with 
the family at lavignefuneral- 



Eliam Gabriel 
Kirby Richter 

On June 24, 2014, at Fletcher 
Allen Health Care, Anne 
Kirby Richter and Marc 
Richter welcomed a son, 
Eliam Gabriel Kirby Richter. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 
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Docomomo New England Tours Vermont’s 
Modernist Architecture 



Two Bostonians made the drive up to iso- 
lated Hardwick solely to see Eisenman’s 
House H. 

A 3-D grid-oriented puzzle of mathe- 
matically determined masses and voids, 
House II might be seen as an extreme 
result of the modern movement. The in- 
ternational phenomenon, with origins in 
Germany’s experimental Bauhaus of the 
1920s and '30s, is often characterized as 
architecture shorn of historical referents 
to express a kind of pure beauty through 
function and form. 

Eisenman’s method was so pure he 
insisted on rectangular floor cutouts 
on the second level wide enough for an 
adult to fall through to the first floor. 
(The first owners, who had a toddler, 
inserted metal grates against the archi- 
tect’s wishes.) 

Peering down through a grate, 
Colman joked, “Don’t question the 
theory. The theory said there had to be 
a void here." 

“He’s very rigorous to the diagram,” 
commented Noyes about Eisenman, who 
at 81 still teaches architectural theory at 
Yale. “The idea is more important to him 
than the livability.” In the end, though, 
Noyes was surprised by the built version 
of Eisenman’s notoriously complicated 
plans. “I like it better than I thought I 
would,” he admitted. 

(Perhaps someone will like House II 
well enough to buy it; its current owners. 


who lovingly restored it to its original 
state in 2002, put it on the market a few 
years ago for $2.8 million and recently 
reduced the price to $1.3 million.) 

But if House II was one extreme, it 
seemed like every stop on the tour ex- 
plored another. The trip covered such a 
wide range of architecture that modern- 
ism felt more like a collection of eclectic 
approaches than a movement. 

Gelbin’s houses, with their rooms’ 
projecting dividers between wall and 
ceiling — a kind of continuous overhead 
shelf banding each room and hiding 
lights — are a direct link to Wright’s 
designs emphasizing the horizontal line. 

Meanwhile, the lines of Sellers’ 
creations are, as he put it, intentionally 
“wacky” — a word not many architects 
lay claim to with such delight. “A home 
should take at least a year to reveal itself. 
There should be mystery to it,” declared 
the cofounder of the 1960s design/build 
movement. During that era, Sellers and 
his fellow disenchanted Yale architec- 
tural students set out for Vermont’s Mad 
River Valley to become DIY builders. 

The tour viewed two of Sellers’ 


T his past weekend, a group of 
avid modem architecture fans 
gathered in Vermont for an 
unprecedented event: a tour of 
the state’s signature modem buildings. 
Enthusiasts of an era that lasted, at least 
in Vermont, from the 1940s through 
the 70s, these are folks who refer ca- 
sually to iconic architects “Lou Kahn” 
and “Ed Barnes” as if they were old 
friends. (That’s Louis Kalin and Edward 
Larrabee Barnes to the rest of us.) They 
talk about bay spans and volumes of 
space and Le Corbusier’s influence. So 
what were they doing in architecturally 
vernacular Vermont? 

It turns out there’s plenty to see here 
— and Marie Sorensen, the programming 
coordinator for the Boston-based group 
that sponsored the event, Docomomo 
New England, was determined to fit in 
as much as possible. 

In two 10-hour days, the group of 15 
to 32 visited Frank Lloyd Wright pro- 
tege Allan Gelbin’s houses in Norwich; 
Peter Eisenman’s House II in Hardwick; 
david sellers. John mallery and stu- 
dents’ Goddard College buildings in 
Plainfield; two churches and three 
houses, including one by the late Dan 
Kiley, in Burlington; more Sellers cre- 
ations in Warren; and two Eliot Noyes 
ski houses in Killington. This itinerary 
required driving the width and breadth 
of the state and through its mountainous 
middle. 

The New England chaptf 
international organiza- 
tion Docomomo (which 
stands for “documenta- 
tion and conservation of 
the modem movement”) 
holds most of its tours 
and events in the Boston 
area, though it did make 
a recent trip to Maine. Its 
first foray into Vermont 
attracted a small Boston 
crowd that included ar- 
chitect Fred Noyes, who 
served as guide at the 
1960 and ’62 Killington houses designed 
by his father, Eliot. The later one was 
built as the family ski house while Fred 
was in high school, and he continues to 


The other guides were Vermont state 
architectural historian oevin colman, 
who arranged most of the destinations; 
a genial Sellers, sporting a 2002 U.S. 


Olympic team Roots beret for the occa- 
sion; and Norwich University architec- 
tural history professor timothy Parker. 
Parker led viewings of Burlington’s two 
markedly different but contemporaneous 
(1977) churches, Burlington Associates' 
(now truexcullins') Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul and Edward Larrabee Barnes' 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. 

Vermonters made up the majority 
of attendees. Some had gotten word 
of the through ALA Vermont, including ar- 
chitecture critic and 
Vermont Law School 
professor oonald kreis. 
Stained-glass artist chris 
Jeffrey from Barre and 
Stowe architect richard 
stibolt also attended. 
Among a smattering of 
geographical outliers, 
North Carolina State 
University graphic 
design professor Martha 
Scotford came because 
her daughter, the noted 
Alexandra Lange, had rec- 
ommended the tour. 

Also, Scotford admitted, the oppor- 
tunity to wander through Eisenman’s 
white sculpture of a house, designed 
in 1969, was hard to pass up. “It’s not 
every day you get into a Peter Eisenman 
house,” she commented during a picnic 
lunch behind the Newbury Village Store. 


THERE SHOULD BE 
MYSTERY TO IT. 


design ci 
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Prickly Mountain houses above 
Warren and their culmination, Archie 
Bunker. That’s a 2002 no-holds-barred, 
poured-concrete house with a pool 
that one has to experience to believe. 
(You can; it's available to rent for up to 
eight people at $700 per night on vrbo. 
com.) The Bunker and its ’60s ances- 
tors surprise with another staircase, 
improbable cubby or quirky detail at 
each turn. Doors come in every shape 
but rectangular. 

At Goddard, Sellers’ painting studio 
was so personalized that students 
nicknamed each plywood truss holding 
up the floors, according to Tunbridge 
designer thornton hayslett, who re- 
searched the buildings for a Norwich 
University class. 

“Is it architecture, or is it art?” 
Sorensen, the principal of Sorensen 
Partners in Boston, wondered aloud 
about the three Goddard buildings. 
They are eligible for listing on the 
National Register of Historic Places 
but have been mothballed for 12 years 
following the college’s switch to low- 
residency education. Filled with aban- 
doned student art, they show the strain 
of deferred maintenance. 

Colman opined of the buildings, 
“They're in this weird gray area of ex- 
perimentation, art, design, architecture 
and concepts of living spaces." Worth 
saving? Of course. “Think how many 


boring buildings there are in the world,” 
he pointed out. 

By comparison with Sellers' creations 
(excepting the elegant, high-end Pitcher 
Inn in Warren), the buildings of "high” 
modernism on the tour seemed down- 
right sober. These included a 1965 house 
by the still-practicing native Vermont 
architect marcel beaudin, now 85, who 
attended lectures by Eliot Noyes at Pratt 
Institute; a 1956 one by Dan Kiley, de- 
signed before he made his name as the 
20th century’s preeminent landscape 
architect; another designed in 1941 by 
Ruth and Bill Freeman, two principals 
in the Burlington firm freeman french 
freeman at a time when women archi- 
tects were extremely rare; and the two 
Noyes houses. 

There is, indeed, zero mystery to 
the uninterrupted sweep of the Noyes 
family ski home’s shed-roof beams 
through the wall of sliding glass doors 
to the cantilevered deck outside. 

“You can read the whole thing,” 
Fred Noyes noted, seated on his fam- 
ily’s original Knoll couches after having 
graciously served tour-goers tea, cheese 
and crackers. His father ran the de- 
partment of industrial design for the 
Museum of Modem Art in New York 
City and designed the corporate look of 
IBM, among other innovations. 

Not all the elder Noyes' projects were 
successful in his son’s eyes. The other 
Noyes house, called the Ohly House, has 
a wall of plate-glass windows oriented 
toward the mountain view, while its 
shed roof, pitched toward an adjacent 
wall, draws the eye in a competing di- 
rection. “It's a little disorienting for me,” 
Noyes commented. 

Returning to his car after the tour, 
Don Kreis also felt slightly over- 
whelmed. “This is a bit like drinking 
from a fire hose, at the end of these 
two days,” he quipped. “And we haven’t 
even seen everything," he added, citing 
Bennington College’s modernist struc- 
tures and the Edward Durell Stone- 
designed campus of Landmark College 
in Putney, among other places the group 
could have visited. 

Who knew Vermont was a trove of 
modem architecture? ® 

Contact: Iilly@sevendaysvt.com 
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The Shredder Film Festival Celebrates 
Its Fifth Year and Focuses on the Future 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


F ive years ago, in the attic of the call-to-artists in the digital age. “We’ve 
White River Junction public been bombarded with submissions,” 
library, around 25 cinephiles says Haehnel, acknowledging the bless- 
attended the first shredder film ing and the curse of taking to the web. 
festival. It was about as DIY as film “I’ve had to turn people away.” 
events get: five films displayed on a A week before the festival, entries are 
bedsheet with a half-broken projector, still trickling in 


The festival director's mother served 
homemade cookies and 
a fruit plate. 

This week, in the 
renovated, 325-seat 
auditorium of Hartford 
High School, the signifi- 
cantly larger Shredder 
Film Festival will cel- 
ebrate its fifth anniver- 
sary with an expanded 
slate of international 
films, a panel of judges 
and live skits featuring a 
guy in a "bear-gorilla" costume. 


BETHEMEDIUMTHATI 
ENJOY 1HE MOST. 


Even though Shredder's purview is 
limited to short works 
made by young film and 
video makers, Haehnel 
and his co-organizers 
have received a wide 
variety of submis- 
sions: animated and 
live action, foreign 
and domestic. The 
one-night festival will 
showcase 15 films (ac- 
tually videos, since they 
aren’t projected on film; 
Haehnel cheerfully admits to the misno- 


HAEHNEL 


What happened in the interim? In mer) whose common thread is that their 
short, festival director jake haehnel, 22, makers are students or recent graduates, 
decided to solicit submissions using “We wanted to open this year’s 
withoutabox.com, the website that festival ... as a ‘gateway’ festival,” says 
has come to be the means of film-fest Haehnel, who regrets that the phrase 


“student film” carries a stigma. “We 
want to allow people to show their films 
to complete strangers in a large audi- 
ence. They can also attend a festival and 
see films that are more highly acclaimed 
and think, This is where I'm going and 
this is what I can strive to be." 

Haehnel and coprogrammer niko 
pearson, a recent graduate of Champlain 
College, have been making videos 
together since their high school days 
in Hartford. Haehnel describes their 
youthful work as “Jackass-type, 30-sec- 
ond-to-three-minute” projects, many 
of which featured bike and skateboard 
stunts. They called their informal group 
the Shredders, and the name stuck, even 
when they moved on to make what 
Haehnel calls “more serious films.” 

“I enjoy the art of telling a story,” 
he says. “Film just happens to be the 
medium that I enjoy the most.” 

The fest’s lineup includes three proj- 
ects made by the original Shredders, but 
they’ll screen out of competition. The 
virtues of the other submissions will be 
weighed by a panel of judges: Vermont 



filmmakers nora jacobson and bess 
O'Brien, Dartmouth College professor of 
psychology john pfister and Haehnel's 
father, alan, who teaches English and 
theater at Hanover High School. 

Haehnel raves about some of those 
submissions, including “As It Used to 
Be,” a four-minute French film that was 
produced during a 48-hour film slam. 


A VERMONT BODY PAINTER COMPETES ON REALITY TELEVISION 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

a ■■■ very moment of every day. there 
■■■ are TVs playing in my head," says 
■m Hinesburg bodypaint artist sean 
avram. "l gotta look around to see which 
one I want to watch." 

The genial Avram, 39, who co-owns 

HYPERFOCUS ART With his Wife, JANA, is 

referring to the ADHD diagnosis he 
received a few years ago. Even though 
he can make light of his condition, he 
acknowledges that it defines who he is. 

More than once in conversation with 
Seven Days. Avram also refers to his 
ADHD as the source of my superpowers." 
A former cable-access host in his native 
London, Ontario, Avram remarks, "I’m 
a good artist and a good onstage guy 
because I can make connections really 
quickly." Those superpowers appear 
to have made an impression on the 
producers of the new GSN reality 
show "Skin Wars," on which Avram is a 
contestant 

HyperFocus Art — under whose 
umbrella Avram operates both a 
studio and the "Awesome Shop" cart 
on Burlington's Church Street paints 
airbrush murals and hires himself out as 
a magician and face painter — reflects 


his many artistic interests. Til paint 
anything on anything," he says. 

About 10 years ago, though, 

Avram's artistic restlessness led him to 
bodypainting, and there the restlessness 
came to a halt "I've never had an interest 
that's lasted that long," he says: hence 
the name of his company. He tells of 
being at a convention and watching 
Nick and Brian Wolfe, legends in the 
bodypainting world, create a detailed 
work of body art in just three minutes. "I 
thought 1 don't know what's happening 
here, but I'm going to do that for the rest 
of my life." 

Body painting is now Avram's ticket 
to greater renown. "Skin Wars," which 
premieres this week on GSN, pits Avram 
and nine other bodypaint artists against 
one another; one artist is eliminated 
in each episode. The show is hosted by 
actress-model Rebecca Romijn, who’s 
been a bodypainted Sports Illustrated 
swimsuit model and the cerulean- 
skinned shape-shifter Mystique in the 
X-Men films. The show's judges include 
bodypainter Robin Slonina and reality- 
show stalwart RuPaul. 

By phone from Los Angeles, Jill 



Goularte, the show's cocreator and 
executive producer, says she found 
Avram when he submitted a tryout 
video. "His passion for this art is 
unbelievable, [and] his detail is amazing 
to us," she says. "Both [cocreator Michael 
Levitt] and I were so impressed with ... 


his quirky personality. And he's never at 
a loss for words. He sets his standards so 
high. He's an incredible professional." 

Though currently bound by a 
nondisclosure agreement, Avram is 
able to discuss "Skin Wars" in general 
terms. He was awed by the "challenges" 
dreamed up to test contestants' skills. 
"I've been in the industry quite a bit and 
have been exposed to a lot of people and 
a lot of ideas. [The challenges] surprised 

Avram admits that he was initially 
somewhat skeptical about the show. 

"You figure: reality shows — canned 
drama, unrealistic situations," he says. 
"But everything in that show is about us 
as artists, about achieving our potential, 
about bringing bodypainting to the 
mainstream." 

That last item is a tall order. You won't 
find bodypainted works in the Louvre, 
and airbrushed art carries the whiff of 
the carnival midway. Avram says that 
achieving legitimacy for his art is "the 
number one constant struggle. We still 
get people asking us to work for free. But 
now I'm on GSN, so I think that's pretty 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM =■ 



He also praises “Another Life," about 
an unexpectedly violent family reunion; 
and the Italian film “Margerita,” which 
concerns a young pickpocket. 

Why the live skits with a guy in an 
animal costume? “We wanted something 
that would further separate Shredder 
Film Festival from the rest,” Haehnel 
explains. “So this year, we're kind of 


theming the festival on our first official 
Shredder short film.” That film, “Apple 
Simple," is about a weird beast that chases 
a young boy. Both boy and beast will be 
present at the fest, greeting patrons and 
roaming amiably through the audience. 

Haehnel is hopeful that the festi- 
val will break even but acknowledges 
the possibility of taking a loss. He has 
secured some sponsorships from local 
businesses, but most are in the form of 
food donations for the wrap party. In 
the spirit of cinematic camaraderie, the 
organizers of the annual white river indie 
festival, also focused on film, did donate 
money to Shredder. 

While Haehnel is grateful for those 
contributions, he says the festival is going 
to need funding to grow. Toward that end, 
Shredder’s organizers are pursuing non- 
profit status; they expect to complete that 
process in time for next year’s festival. ® 

INFO 

at Hartford High School Auditorium in White 
River Junction. $2. shreddeffllmfest.com 


Jana, also a bodypalnter 
as wel I as her husband's main 
model, says she often fields 
calls from people who ask if 
she and Sean can "volunteer their time” 
for an event. "Well, that means we have 
to turn down a gig where someone else 
will pay me. This is our business; its 
how we pay our bi I Is." 

When the Avrams meet Seven 
Days at Burlington's Orange Leaf 
(where one of Avram's murals adorns 
a wall), Jana is wearing a wild-colored 
shirt that Sean has airbrushed; he 
estimates its cost at $60. "Why is that 
an intimidating price?" he asks. This is 
a custom order!" 

Airbrushing T-shirts is one thing; 
applying pigment to the naked bodies 
of perfect strangers is another. Does he 
ever feel uncomfortable in the intimate 
relationships that his art demands? 

"The first time [I painted someone]," 
Avram says, "I thought, Oh, man, I gotta 
paint her boobs now! Now, I'm just 
slapping on the base coat and thinking, 
Oh, wait, I have to introduce myself. It 
might be the first time they've found 
someone on the internet and gotten 


naked without even meeting 
them, but for me its just 
Tuesday." 

Avram loves bodypainting 
partly because it gives him an outlet 
for his restless energy, but he also 
admires the art's ability to "make 
people feel special." 

Jana tells of a model who had 
recently undergone a reconstructive 
surgery that left her with significant 
scars. Initially, she says, the woman was 
"so uncomfortable, but by the time I 
got done with her painted top, she was 
as proud as can be ... She had come to 
terms with her body again." 

"I've seen it a thousand times," says 
Sean. "People come into a situation 
where there's bodypainting and 
expect that they might be a little 
uncomfortable. But the minute you see 
it it changes you forever. Its the most 
inclusive, magnetic art form I think I've 

INFO ^ ■ 
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STATEO/THEartS 

Galway Kinnell to Be 
Honored at the Statehouse 



I n 1989, when longtime Sheffield 
resident galway kinnell was 
appointed poet laureate of Vermont 
— or “state poet," as he preferred 
— by then-governor Madeleine kunin, 
he was the first to hold that title since 
Robert Frost The position, which he 
had until 1993, is just one of the scads of 
awards, fellowships and appointments 
he has garnered throughout his career. 

Kinnell taught at more than 10 
institutions, most recently New York 
University, and published more than 10 
volumes of poetry, includingtranslations 
of Rainer Maria Rilke and others. 
He has received almost every honor 
that can be bestowed upon a writer: a 
Fulbright Fellowships, two Guggenheim 
Fellowship, the National Book Award, 
the Pulitzer Prize, an NEA Fellowship 
and a MacArthur Fellowship. 

On Thursday, August 7, Kinnell, now 
87, will receive yet another tribute as the 
Vermont Statehouse hosts “Celebration 
of a Life in Poetry" in his honor. 

The public is invited to hear Kinnell’s 
poems read by some of his accomplished 
colleagues — Michael Collier, Mark 
Doty, jody gladding. Edward Hirsch, 
Marie Howe, major jackson, Sharon 
Olds and ellen bryant voigt — in the 
grand forum of Vermont’s legislative 
hall. A reception will follow in the Cedar 
Creek Room. 

The Kinnell celebration is the 
brainchild of lisa von kann, who put 
the event together with support from 


the Vermont Humanities Council, 
the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the Vermont Arts Council 
and several other arts and media 
organizations. Readers of this paper 
may know her as the founder of back 
roads readings, a Northeast Kingdom 
literary series that kicked off in 2013. 

Von Kann, who formerly coordinated 
readings in the St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, has a knack for luring 
literary luminaries to venerable 19th- 
century buildings. The series is now 
based at the Brownington Village 
Congregational Church, where writers 
such as current Vermont Poet Laureate 

SYDNEY LEA, LELAND KINSEY and REEVE 

lindberg have shared their work. 

Attendees at the Kinnell celebration 
can also experience an evocative 
pairing of poems and place. In the past, 
he has performed at venues ranging 
from the gargantuan Geraldine R. 
Dodge Poetry Festival in New Jersey to 
Lyndonville’s the Grindstone Cafe. Now 
Kinnell’s words will resound inside the 
Statehouse — perhaps the most fitting 
place to hear one of Vermont's most 
beloved “state poets." 

JULIA SHIPLEY 


INFO ■■■■■■■■ 

"Galway Kinnell: Celebrating a Life in 
Poetry.' Thursday. August 7, 3 p.m.. at the 

backroadsreadings.com 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 


Why does placing strands of any material in 
an enclosed space (as thin as a gold chain in a 
jewelry box or as thick as a heavy rope in the 
bed of a pickup truck) almost inevitably result 
in a tangle of knots? Are the strands engaged in 
some sort of secret orgy? Is this proof of chaos 
theory? Or string theory? Or chaotic string 
theory? 

Shonda, Quebec 


A simple question, 
no? The answer, 
however, is a bit of 
a snarl. Patience, 
we’ll get this untangled soon 
enough. 

1. To a scientist or engineer, 
knots and tangles are of 
nontrivial interest. The 
hours you waste untangling 
necklaces and Christmas 
lights is the least of it. A knot 
can reduce a rope's strength 
by up to 50 percent. A tangle 
in a strand of genetic material 
can lead to transcription 
errors and a three- or fourfold 
spike in mutations. A knot in 
the umbilical cord can result 
in fetal injury or death. 

2. You might suppose 
mathematics would offer some 
insight. You’d be wrong. Knot 
theory, it’s true, has been the 
object of keen interest for 
more than a century. However, 
except for a few mavericks, 
knot theorists have defined 
their field to exclude all items 
of practical relevance. The 
classic mathematical knot is 
a closed loop — that is, the 
knot having been tied, the 


string ends are then joined 
together, so that the knot may 
be preserved and studied. 

3. In the real world, in 
contrast, the string ends 
usually are loose. As one of 
the aforesaid mavericks puts 
it, the knots typically form in 
“a randomly agitated length 
of free-ended rope." The goal 
isn't to preserve the knots 
but to make them go away, or 
prevent them from forming in 
the first place. 

4. Recognizing that knot 
classification — defining, 
in rigorous mathematical 
terms, exactly what kind of 
mess you’ve got there — is 
hardly the top priority of 
anyone contemplating a 
snarled extension cord, a few 
upstarts have taken a stab at 
investigating knot formation. 
For example, physicists Dorian 
Raymer and Douglas Smith, in 
“Spontaneous Knotting of an 
Agitated String” (2007), report 

which ropes of varying length 
were tumbled at varying 
speeds in boxes of varying size 
for varying lengths of time. As 



you’ll appre 
Shonda, this is a 
fair approximatioi 
of the real-world 
situation you 
describe. 

5. At first glance 
the results don't 
seem particularly 
illuminating: 

“Complex knots 
often form within 
seconds,” Raymer an 
Smith write. In othei 

pope Catholic. 

6. On closer 
examination, things 

get more interesting: “Above 
a critical string length, the 
probability ... of knotting at 
first increased sharply with 
length but then saturated 
below 100 percent.” In other 
words, the longer the string, 
the more likely it was to get 
tangled. But — and this is the 
point of importance — it didn't 
always get tangled. 

7. Key insight: Although 
“numerical studies of 
confined random walks” (to 
oversimplify, analyses of the 
propensity of a simulated 
randomly turning string to 
form knots) suggest the more 
confined the space, the greater 
the likelihood of knotting, 
Raymer and Smith’s real- 
world experiments found the 


opposite — the smaller 
the box, the better the 
odds the string would 
get wedged against 
the sides and remain 
untangled. 

8. Enter engineering 
professor Robert 
Matthews of Aston 
University, UK. We at 
the Straight Dope have 
had no contact with Bob 
beyond reading a paper of his 
'e found online called “The 
Spontaneous Knotting 
Problem: Are Loops the 
Answer?” Nonetheless, we 
state unequivocally: This is 
our kind of guy. 

9. In his paper, from which 
much of the information in 
(1) through (3) above was 
drawn, Matthews tactfully 
acknowledges that scientific 
scrutiny of knots and knotting 
has been pretty useless, and 
pointedly says his goal is 
to identify ways to reduce 
knotting. He offers the 
following propositions: (a) The 
longer the string, the closer 
the odds of tangling get to 
certainty — in other words, 
knotting is a fundamental 
law of the universe, (b) The 


shorter the string, the lower 
the odds — duh, but bear 
with me. (c) A simple way of 
reducing the length of a string 
is to connect the free ends 
(i.e., making a loop) while it’s 
in an unknotted, unagitated 
state, thereby both taking the 
troublesome ends out of play 
and effectively cutting the 
length in half, (d) Experiments 
indicate that, for string 
lengths up to two meters, 
looping likewise cuts the odds 
of tangling in half. 

10. Cynics will now object: 

Any birdbrain knows the 
way to prevent a rope, cord, 
etc., from tangling is to coil 
it and then cinch the coils 
(or, per Raymer and Smith, 
put the coiled rope in a small 
container) before storage. 
True, but the world is full of 
birdbrains. If all they learn 
is to connect the ends before 
tossing the string in the 
box (which, in the case of 
Christmas lights, merely 
means plugging one end into 
the other), they’ll reduce their 
problems by ... well, maybe not 
half. (A string of Christmas 
lights is typically longer than 
two meters.) But a lot. 
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HACKJ £ A VERMONT CABBIE'S REARVIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


Get Down Tonight 


hat was up with that freaking guy? I 
mean, why does he have to talk like 
that?” 

I had four Jersey girls in my cab, 
visiting Burlington for the annual Vermont Brewers 
Festival. The one sitting directly behind me was ranting 
about a guy she'd run into at a downtown bar. 

“He's not black!” she continued, her indignation 
rising. “Does he not realize that? So why is he talking in, 
like, Ebonics ? It’s, like, completely lame.” 

“Well, you know,” I began, amused by this woman’s 
passion about the issue, “some white guys are entirely 
wrapped up in black music and language, and so — ” 

“Don't get me wrong,” she said, cutting me off. “I 
teach in a school system that's primarily black. I got 
nothing but respect for African American culture, but, 
c’mon, for God’s sake.” 

At this point, her friends were laughing out loud. All 
of them were attractive, and glammed up beyond the 
Burlington norm — heavy makeup, elaborate hair, short 
skirts. Having spent my formative years within shout- 
ing distance of New Jersey, I appreciated the audacious 
expressive energy. Though if I had my druthers — and 
I do — I generally prefer the more subtle charms of 
Vermont girls. 

“Angela, honey,” my seatmate said, “we all got your 
friggin’ point. So perhaps it’s time to let it go. You’re 
really getting a little nuts about it” 

“I’m just saying,” Angela replied. She, too, began to 
laugh — at herself, which signaled she was indeed ready 

Every year since the brew fest’s inception more 
than 20 years ago, its crowds have grown larger and 
more boisterous. This year was no exception, with the 
frenzied activity reaching crazy dimensions. I'm not 
complaining — far from it. It’s great for business, and 
the Burlington police are adept at maintaining social 
order amid the lunacy. 

On Saturday, the festival’s second day, I put my cab 
into action at about 2:00, and never stopped rolling until 
4:00 the following morning. That is one long shift even 


for a young man, a designation I aged out of decades ago. 
I can still pull a shift like that on a spot basis, though 
for the past few hours, I hadn’t been at my best. Which 
mostly meant my usual capacity for suffering fools 
gladly was at a low ebb. 

It was close to 4 a.m. when a straggler on St Paul 
Street hailed me. He was perhaps in his thirties and 
clearly a local, and, from the look of the guy, this wasn’t 
his first time closing down the town. He hit the shotgun 
seat talking. 

AFTER 14H0URS BEHINDTHEWHEEL. 

MY SELF-REGULATING 
MECHANISM HAD WORN THIN. 

"Thank God, dude. So glad to catch a white man. I’m 
so sick of all these black cabdrivers. Could you take me 
to the Winooski circle?” 

Except he didn’t use the word "black,” which would 
be offensive enough; he used the N-word. I was about to 
speak when he added, “You know what I mean? I hate 
their fuckin’ attitudes. I’m not a racist, though.” 

At the start of my shift I might have handled this dif- 
ferently, but after 14 hours behind the wheel, a couple of 
hundred miles of city driving and dozens of rowdy cus- 
tomers, my self-regulating mechanism had worn thin. 

“Do me a favor, man. OK? Don’t embarrass yourself, 
or me, by throwing in ‘I'm not a racist.' Just be fucking 
honest. Could you do that?” 

“OK, I am a racist, then,” he conceded. “But you know 
what I’m talking about, right? These fucking Africans, 
or African Americans — whatever. Their attitude sucks, 
right?” 

“Actually, I don't know what you're talking about. If 
somebody is being an asshole, they’re being an asshole. 
It has nothing to do with their race or the color of their 
skin. There’s something seriously wrong with your 


thinking. I mean, c'mon, man - it's two thousand fuck- 
ing fourteen." 

The guy relaxed in his seat. I was far more worked up 
than he was. But his brand of casual, “old-boy” racism 
makes me slightly insane, and it’s only grown worse 
with age. I take it personally. Those black cabdrivers 
— and the Middle Easterners, Southeast Asians, white 
guys and all the others — I feel like they're my broth- 
ers. So when a customer talks like this Winooski guy, I 
experience it as an attack on my family. It’s not a moral 
stance or thought-out position; it’s a visceral thing. 

We hooked a right onto Pearl Street, which turns into 
Colchester Avenue at East Avenue, the crest of the long 
downhill. We passed the ballpark and the Ethan Allen 
monument where our quintessential Vermont hero 
either is or is not buried. “Get Down Tonight" by KC and 
the Sunshine Band began to play on the radio. 

My customer said, “This is the only disco band I like.” 

“Yeah, I feel the same way,” I said, resisting the temp- 
tation to note that the group was half black and half 
white through most of its lineups over the years. “Didja 
catch them when they played the Essex Fair maybe 10 
years ago?” 

“As a matter of fact, I did. They were awesome.” 

And here’s the thing: What was I going to do? Hate 
this guy? Exactly what does that accomplish? It would 
only add to the quotient of hatred already dragging 
down this world. I said what I said, and he will either 
change his warped beliefs someday or he won’t. Maybe 
it’ll take a dozen interactions with other people like the 
one we just had, and then, one day, a lightbulb will go 
off. 

As the writer George Saunders noted, “We’re asleep 
most of the time, but we can wake up.” God knows, I’m 5 
sure trying to. © g 
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W hen Burlington’s biggest 
taxi company, Benways, 
closed last month, city 
officials worried over the 
sudden loss of cabs and expressed hope 
that smaller companies would pick up 
the slack. 

They may get more than they bar- 
gained for. 

Several weeks ago, a car with a pink 
mustache adorning its grill, the signa- * 
ture of the Lyft ride-sharing service, is 
was spotted in Burlington. Ads for Uber f 
drivers started popping up in Facebook js 
feeds. A man showed up in town and i 
began handing out business cards and 
air fresheners, telling cabbies about an 
app called ZabKab that could change the 
way they operate. 

Digital transportation services, in 
which customers use e-hailing apps to 
locate drivers, have been gaining popular- 
ity — and causing consternation among 
cabbies and regulators worldwide. During 
the last few weeks, they've been testing 
the waters in the Queen City. 

Burlington, meanwhile, is taking an- 
other look at its taxi ordinance, which 
was revamped just three years ago. 

One very big problem persists: Taxi 
oversight falls to airport staff, leaving 
the city with virtually no way of enforc- 
ing the ordinance, according to Jeff 
Munger, chair of the airport commission 
and the taxi appeals panel. “Anyone can 
put a magnetic sign on a vehicle as a taxi, 
operate in the city and never get caught,” 
he warned the city council in a letter. 

Cab drivers confirm they regu- 
larly see unlicensed operators driving 
downtown. 

Burlington's city attorney says the ad- 
ministration is very close to proposing a 
fix, which would require city council ap- 
proval. But before the city starts enforc- 
ing the rules for traditional taxis, legal 
staff are now figuring out whether those 
regulations even apply to companies like 
Uber — and what to do if they don’t. 

Meanwhile, a homegrown company 
that sprang from Benways’ ashes and has 
been supplying rides the old-fashioned 
way is testing the limits of Burlington’s 
current law. 

Calling All Cars 

Burlington cabs do more than deliver 
drunk college kids back to their dorms 
and shuttle tourists to and from the 
airport. They also ferry dialysis patients 
to their appointments, take recovering 
addicts to the methadone clinic and 
drive homeless and special-needs 
children to school. 

Benways was unique in that it had a 
fleet of vehicles equipped to carry people 
in wheelchairs. It used to provide 1,000 


CADE TDCATMCMT 



Cab companies — and e-hailing apps — jockey for position 
in post-Benways Burlington by alicia freese 


rides a month to elderly and disabled 
people through the nonprofit Special 
Service Transportation Agency, accord- 
ing to SSTA director Murray Benner. 

“I was panic-stricken when I read 
in the paper they were going to close,” 
said Donna Rickson, who has relied on 
Benways for the better part of a decade. 
Rickson, 72, walks with a cane and can’t 
make it from her house on North Avenue 
to the nearest bus stop. 

So when Cathy Robar, who worked 
as a Benways dispatcher for about 36 
years, was coaxed into starting a new 
transportation service just two days 
after Benways closed, “she made a very 
nervous lady calm down," Rickson said. 

Within weeks, the new company. Big 
Brother Security Programs, went from 
zero vehicles to 13, including several 
with wheelchair capacity. 

“Everybody was freaking and 
tweaking,” is how Robar describes the 
reaction when Benways closed. Robar’s 
brother, Paul, had run the company 
for more than three decades. When he 


died suddenly three years ago, his wife, 
Wanda, took the reins. “It was the high 
cost of everything” — and the fact that 
her husband wasn’t around anymore 
— that prompted her to shutter the 
business, Wanda Robar said, declining 
to go into greater detail. 

Cathy Robar’s business partner 
is Shelley Palmer, a former bail 
bondsman and frequent Libertarian 
and Tea Party political candidate. Big 
Brother is currently headquartered 
in the living room of Robar’s double wide 
trailer in Colchester. (Palmer once 
planned to start a privatized house-arrest 
business, a monitoring system that lets 
offenders finish their sentences at home, 
and didn’t want to waste time registering 
the new venture as a corporation; hence 
the repurposed name.) 

Like Benways, Big Brother is a family 

On a recent workday, Robar’s hus- 
band, Richard, squatted in the driveway, 
tinkering intently on a used bus. Her son, 
Kevin, left to take a customer to Price 


Chopper while his fiancee handled the 
phones. Robar's other son, Rob, works as 
a dispatcher. 

Big Brother has picked up a big por- 
tion of Benways’ business, according 
to Cathy Robar, and is already busy 
ferrying customers to and from dialysis 
appointments, nursing homes, hospitals 
and school programs. 

But unlike its predecessor, Big 
Brother’s owners claim the company 
doesn’t have to abide by the city's taxi 
laws. The difference, they say, is that 
customers have to sign a membership 
contract. Once they've done that, they 
can call Big Brother for a ride like they 
would any taxi company — but as a pri- 

“There's a gray area and we happened 
to fill that void,” Kevin Robar said. 

Taxi regulators see it as black and 
white. The ordinance explicitly states 
that it applies to both taxis and con- 
tract vehicles and, according to Isaac 
Trombley, who runs the taxi administra- 
tion office at the airport, there’s no doubt 



it "speaks directly to the service they are 
providing." 

“If they are going to be a taxi-car 
driver or provide that type of service 
in the city of Burlington, they have to 
follow the same rules as everybody else," 
airport director Gene Richards added. 
“There is no special designation for 

No enforcement action has been 
planned, but Trombley confirmed last 
week that “it's at the top of our list to 
discuss.” 

Palmer is unperturbed. “We’ll prob- 
ably get cited and go to court, which is a 
good thing,” he said. “We’ll curb-stomp 

The voluble entrepreneur doesn’t shy 
from fights with regulators. In a case that 
ended in the Supreme Court in 2000, he 
ultimately lost his bail bondsman license 
for profiting from selling a house and 
vehicle his clients put up as collateral. 
Despite shelling out roughly $150,000 
in legal fees, Palmer says, “There isn't 
anything I wouldn’t do the same.” 


Big Brother isn’t the only company 
to scoop up Benways’ business. Charlie 
Herrick, who owns Green Cab, is gradu- 
ally adding cars. He currently has 12 and 
expects to buy as many as five more. 
Quik Cab is beefing up its fleet from 12 
to 15, and Dunwright is expanding from 

Even so, cabs are hard to come by 
these days. “Since [Benways] closed, it's 
been a nightmare,” said Matt Canning 
of Hotel Vermont. “We had our CEO 
drive a guest to a business meeting this 
morning.” To complicate matters, the 
imminent return of college students 
will lead to a spike in demand — further 
pressuring the depleted fleet. 

Enforcing the 
‘Wild West’ 

The last time Burlington revamped its 
taxi ordinance, it made background 
checks mandatory for drivers and 
required meters with a uniform base 


“It’s a very, very robust ordinance in 
comparison to some of our other ordi- 
nances that are very bare bones," said 
City Attorney Eileen Blackwood. Case 
in point: Taxi drivers must wear collared 
shirts, and sweatpants are prohibited. 
The industry has since cleaned up con- 
siderably, according to Richards, who 
helped craft the law. 

But it’s not perfect 
Munger of the airport 
commission warned the 
council about problems 
enforcing the law in 
December. 

Under the current 
system, in which air- 
port staff is expected 
to police the industry', 
downtown Burlington 
remains the “Wild 
West,” Munger said 
in an interview last 
week. Police Chief 
Mike Schirling said 
his officers do license 
checks and respond to 
complaints “from time 
to time” but downtown 
enforcement “falls into 
this unusual gray area.” 

And, he adds, “We al- 
ready have too many 

“The bottom line 
is, there’s no enforce- 
ment,” declared airport 
commissioner Bill 
Keogh last week. “It’s 
time for something to 
happen. While this is 
dragging on, the public is at risk.” 

What’s taking so long? Actually en- 
forcing the rules will cost money, and 
the city attorney is still trying 
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down that figure. “We have been trying market, : 


which can vary, and drivers and passen- 
gers can rate each other. 

From protests in Europe to the cre- 
ation of a political action committee in 
Illinois, cab drivers are fighting these 
digital companies, arguing that they 
should be subject to the same licensing 
requirements and fare rates as tradi- 

Despite the recent 
g pink-mustache sight- 
'll ing, Katie Dally, a Lyft 
% spokesperson, said the 
| company has “not made 
any plans to launch in 
Burlington at this time." 

When Uber spokes- 
man Taylor Bennett was 
asked about the compa- 
ny’s ads for Burlington 
drivers, he responded, 
“At this stage we are 
, really just testing the 
viability of the market.” 
(The company offers 
several sendees, but in 
Burlington it is specifi- 
cally soliciting drivers 
for UberX, which 
relies on “everyday” 
cars rather than luxury 
vehicles.) 

That said, Bennett 
also reported that 
response to the ads 
reflects “quite a bit of 
demand.” According 
to Kaitlin Durkosh, 
another Uber spokes- 
person, thousands of 
residents in the greater 
area have downloaded 
Uber’s app. Durkosh also noted that the 
app does well in college towns. 

ZabKab, too, is merely exploring the 


Burlington 


) Martin Heikel, 




e that we have real numbers cofounder of the New York-based c< 


r e evaluate moving at least pieces of pany that created it. Like Uber and Lyft, 


the taxi process into different city de- 
partments," Blackwood said. 

Like the airport commissioners, 


the fledgling app connects drivers and 
passengers via smartphone, with one 
key difference: It markets its product tc 


Green Cab’s owner is eager for the city licensed taxi drivers rather than threat- 
to decide “who’s running the show.” ening to displace them. 


“This is a big-boy town now. It’s not 
just a little hamlet in the woods,” Herrick 
said. “The taxi industry has grown in 
[Burlington] to the point where it needs 
[enforcement].” 

From Keogh's perspective, the “po- 
tential influx of electronically connected 
taxi cab services” makes the situation all 
the more urgent. 

Known as e-hailing apps, Uber and 
Lyft are the largest of the taxi-like ride- 
share services. People sign up to chauf- 
feur passengers in their personal cars, 
connecting with them via smartphone. 
The companies take a cut of the fares, 


As with both of its digital competi- 
tors, though, the technology eliminates 
the need for a dispatcher, which Heikel 
described as an outdated way of ar- 
ranging for rides. “One of the reasons 
Benways didn’t sell, I suspect, is there 
really wasn't a market for their com- 
pany ... Many of these companies have 
become antiquated and haven’t entered 
the digital world," Heikel said. 

City officials admit they’re just getting 
up to speed on these new technologies. 
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Around the World 
... in Seven Cabs 

Driving change in Burlington's taxi scene 


H ang around the taxi stand 
at Burlington International 
Airport and you'll observe a 
slow-movingparadeofmodest 
sedans and minivans, each adomed with 
a simple applique logo. As their cars inch 
forward to collect just-arrived travelers, 
the cabbies chat, smoke and josh with 
each other, pausing only to dash off for 
a sandwich from the Aviation Deli on 
Airport Drive. It’s a convivial scene. 

Most of the drivers are male and have 
a cartographer’s grasp of local roads. 
Ethnically, though, they're quite diverse, 
hailing from Morocco, Ethiopia, Iraq, 
Tibet and other countries; several are 
lifelong Vermonters. 

Similarly varied are the cabbies’ 
opinions about the taxi business in 
Burlington since Benways closed its 
doors last month. Some see it as an op- 
portunity to expand their small compa- 
nies. Others are worried about the future 
of the local livery business, as web-based 
car sendees such as Uber and Lyft set 
their sights on Vermont. 

Seven of them took time to tell us 
about the fare trade. 

Matt Kelsh 

OWNER-DRIVER. MAJAK TAXI 

Matt Kelsh, 70, is the owner and sole 
driver of Majak Taxi, a company he’s 
run since 2001. Prior to that, he drove 
for Benways for about seven years. He’s 
friendly and happy to chat, welcoming 
Seven Days into his idling minivan. 

Like every cab company that dis- 
patches vehicles to the airport, Majak 
pays an annual $500 per-vehicle fee for 
the privilege of queuing up in the waiting 
area. Kelsh says the surcharge is a worth- 
while expense. “I like this clientele,” he 
says. Paying for airport privileges “offers 
an opportunity, generally, to get differ- 
ent places than you might ordinarily get 
working for a fleet company.” 

The downside is that airport taxis 
live and die by the volume of air traf- 
fic at BTV. When bad weather cancels 
flights — and Kelsh estimates that this 
year's winter weather cut air traffic by 
25 percent — taxis take a hit, too. 



Still, Kelsh will take the airport any 
day over the downtown bar scene. “I 
don’t have too much interest in hanging 
around with drunks all night,” he says 
with a laugh. "Having them throw up in 
my car is not high on my list.” 

Much of Majak’s business comes 
from what he calls “steady Freddies,” for 
whom calling a cab means calling Kelsh. 
Partly for this reason, he hasn’t noticed 
a big uptick in business since Benways 
shut down. “I've had a few phone inqui- 
ries, and some of them have come from 
referrals from Benways drivers,” he says. 
“But for the most part it wasn’t an over- 
whelming thing.” 

Kelsh figures that some of the bigger 
local taxi services — he names Green 
Cab, Dun wright and Quik Cab — are “the 
ones who are probably going to benefit 
the most” 

Over the last eight years, Kelsh 
says, he’s seen a major increase in the 
number of independent taxi companies 
at the airport, a fact he attributes to the 
overall economic recession rather than 
to the departure of Benways. During 
every economic downturn, Kelsh says, 
“You’ll see an increase in the number of 


taxi drivers around town. There’s a real 
simple reason; It's an easy way to employ 
yourself while other employment op- 
portunities are rather diminished.” 

Robert Burnor 

DRIVER, BLAZER TRANSPORTATION 

Many of Vermont's airport taxi 
companies are one-man shows, but a 
few of them operate modest fleets. At 
any given moment, you’ll find at least a 
couple of Blazer Transportation vehicles 
in the queue. The Burlington company 
employs 10 drivers, all of whom pilot 
gleaming-white SUVs; it offers, among 
other flat-rate packages, a $65 shuttle 
between BTV and Stowe. 

Blazer’s website — which is some- 
what of a rarity in the Burlington taxi 
business — boasts that its meter rate is 
the “cheapest around.” 

Robert Burnor, 56, of Waterbury, has 
been driving for Blazer “off and on for 
about 15 years.” Before that, like so many 
other veteran drivers, he worked for 
both Yellow Cab and Benways. Though 
he’s a part-time driver, Burnor says he’ll 
go where the fares ask him to — he once 
slogged his way in a snowstorm from 



Vermont to downtown Philadelphia, 
earning a $100 tip on that $800 fare. 

Burnor says unequivocally that 
Blazer’s business has improved since 
Benways called it quits. Requests for 
rides to and from the airport are up, he 
says, as are “city calls.” 

“We’re kind of picking up the slack,” 
he says, estimating that business has 
doubled since June. 

Burnor points to another, less mea- 
surable change in that brief period of 
time. “People are more polite compared 
to what they used to be,” he claims. His 
theory is that Benways drivers had a 
tendency to be rude, and the company’s 
still-extant Yelp reviews appear to 
confirm that. Now that passengers no 
longer encounter those drivers, Burnor 
claims, manners have improved all 
around. It’s an unsubstantiated claim, 
but one echoed by at least one other 
driver, Bumor’s young colleague, who 
was also waiting at the airport for a fare. 

Another Burnor observation: 
Benways' cabs used to occupy a lot of 
prime downtown parking spaces. With 
their cabs out of the picture, he says, ne- 
gotiating downtown streets and parking 



areas is easier. “Now that they're gone, 
we got a place to sit,” he says. 

Addisu Eshete 

OWNER-DRIVER, BELLA TAXI 

Back in his home country of Ethiopia, 
Addisu Eshete ran a drivers' training 
school. When he arrived in Vermont in 
2007, he went through a few short-term 
jobs before once again finding vehicular 
employment. Eshete is now the owner 
of and sole driver for Bella Taxi, which 
he incorporated in 2008. Several of his 
countrymen have followed him into the 
business. 

Eshete doesn’t think the local taxi 
business has changed much since he 
founded Bella, though he does acknowl- 
edge a small increase in business since 
Benways closed. “Maybe the lines move 
a little faster now,” he says, referring to 
the queue at the airport. 

Like many other sole owner-opera- 
tors, Eshete depends on a small group 
of consistent customers who call him 
when they need a lift. He estimates that 
he has about IS or 20 such regulars, and 
he’ll work even on his one day off to 
meet their transportation needs. 


Like several other drivers who spoke 
to Seven Days, Eshete says he prefers 
the airport gig to plying his trade 
downtown, and he views the $500 fee 
as a worthwhile investment. “If you go 
downtown right now, it’s very hard to 
get to the comer, you know?” he says. He 
prefers to line up at the airport and take 
his chances scoring a longer-distance 
fare, even if that means waiting for an 
hour or two. 

Still, too much 
waiting around, 
Eshete admits, can 
add up to a major 
liability. BTV is 
a small airport 
with a relatively 
modest passenger 
volume. According 
to Caroline O’Reilly, senior manager 
of communications and marketing for 
Airports Council International-North 
America, BTV ranks 94th among U.S. 
airports for passenger volume; in 2013 
it processed 1,182,539 travelers. By 
comparison, in the same year, Atlanta's 
Hartsfield-Jackson International 
Airport — the busiest airport in 
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the nation — processed 94,430,785 
passengers. 

Eshete says it’s not uncommon to 
work the airport shift all day long and 
only pick up five or six feres, at “eight 
or 10 dollars" a pop. If most of those 
feres wind up being shorter rather than 
longer, more lucrative hauls, the day's 
profits take a hit. Razor-thin margins are 
a way of life for independent cabbies in 
the Burlington area. 

Youness Jamil 

OWNER-DRIVER. STAR CAB 

Youness Jamil’s amiable demeanor 
suggests he has experience with 
customer relations, a fact borne out 
when he relates his backstory. In his 
native Morocco, the 43-year-old was 
a tour guide of historic sites. Upon 
arriving in Vermont, Jamil found work 
as an IT professional, but, in 2008, 
rejoined what is effectively an arm of 
the hospitality industry by founding Star 
Cab. He enjoys introducing visitors to 
his adoptive home. 

“We used to have four employees, but 
now I am a one-man show,” he says with 
a laugh. He says he had a few drivers 


who proved unreliable. Despite that 
recent reduction, he says, “Business is 
booming. It's fantastic.” Star receives 
many calls, Jamil says, from hotel guests, 
tourists and steady customers — enough 
that he’s seriously considering adding 
another vehicle or two. 

He'd maintain a presence at the air- 
port, Jamil explained, while stationing 
Star's second vehicle in the downtown 
area. “So when I'm really far away, I 
can call the other driver to pick up my 
business," he says. “You know, cover all 
the bases ... But finding a good driver is 
always a challenge.” 

With his tech background, Jamil 
clearly understands the importance of 
creating a favorable online impression; 
he speaks proudly of his website, and 
of his company’s presence on Google 
and Yelp. He’s surprised that so few of 
the smaller local cab companies can 
boast the same. “They don’t want to pay 
for advertisements, but it’s worth the 
money,” he says. 

Jamil doesn’t seem to miss Benways 
much. He says some of the company's 
cabs weren't clean and the drivers were 
“sluggish” and unhelpful. But, he says, 
“We really need more cabs here." 

Even the recent proliferation of inde- 
pendent taxi companies, Jamil says, has 
not been sufficient to handle passenger 
demand, especially when festivals or 
other major events happen in town. 

Is there room in Burlington's market 
for even more taxi companies? Jamil 
responds without hesitation: “Oh, 
definitely.” 

Mesfin Tessema 

OWNER-DRIVER. ABBEY TAXI 

When he’s not in the airport queue, 
Mesfin Tessema works a job at IBM 
— and has since 1999. A native of 
Ethiopia, he refers to his part-time 
driving gig as a “secondary job” to help 
pay the mortgage. He owns Abbey Taxi 
and its sole car, but just a month ago 
hired his first employee. 

Like many other local drivers, 
Tessema has a connection to Benways. 
He worked there, he says, “to see if I 
could become a taxi driver.” He stayed 
three weeks. After learning the business 
and the local geography, he decided to 
go it alone. 

Unlike a lot of other cabbies, how- 
ever, Tessema bears no ill will toward 
Benways. “I feel so bad for the owner 
when I saw that she’d closed,” he says. 
Tessema claims the company’s closure 
hasn't boosted his business, since, 
as an airport regular, he never really 
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competed with the larger company for 
the downtown market. 

His biggest worry is that Uber and 
its ilk might set up shop in Burlington. 
“That's a very scary thing,” Tessema 
says, though he admits he’s not as 
knowledgeable about the potential com- 
petitor as he should be. With his IBM 
job taking the majority of his working 
hours, Tessema knows that at least he 
has an “out," which is not the case with 
every local cabbie. 

Plenty of IBM workers these days are g 
looking for an out, too. 

Stanley Barnes 

DRIVER. J.J. TRANSIT 

Stanley Barnes has been driving a 
Vermont cab for more than half of his 
80 years — 49, to be exact. More than 
one other cabbie referred to him as an 
authority on Burlington’s taxi business. 
He’s BTV’s gravel-voiced, cab-driving 
eminence grise, and he remembers 
when the fare from Burlington to Essex 
Junction was just 85 cents. 

“I tried retiring last September,” 
Barnes says. “My retirement lasted 12 


days, ’cause I got sick of watching ‘The 
Price Is Right.”' 

Barnes is somewhat unusual, though, 
in that he drives on a contract basis. 
He used to own his own cab, but at the 
moment he drives for J. J. Transit, a small 
outfit affiliated with Everywhere Taxi of 
Vermont. He achieves a certain degree 
of independence by leasing his cab from 


J.J. and sticking to the airport run, which 
permits him enough free time to “play 
the horses” and visit casinos. (He once 
took a fare all the way to Washington, 
D.C., but calls the trip a bust because he 
lost much of his earnings in Atlantic City 
on the drive back.) 

Barnes currently maintains a regular, 
nine-to-five workday, and he likes it that 


way. At the same time, he seems game 
for a little industry disruption. He’s been 
talking with Uber. ‘They want me to do 
some contract work for them,” he says. 
Barnes is opposed, though, to Uber’s 
business model, noting that the city’s 
taxi regulations mandate the use of a 
meter, a device Uber eschews. (Seven 
Days reporter Alicia Freese asked Barnes 
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to expand on his comments about Uber, 
but he declined.) 

“Things definitely have changed," 
Barnes says, describing some of the 
people in the local industry as “a little bit 
more greedy now. It’s always been like 
that, but it’s getting to be more and more 
so, because everybody is wanting a piece 
of the pie here.” 

Farkad Abdulrazak 

OWNER-DRIVER. 69 TAXI 

Iraq-born Farkad Abdulrazak, 27, is 
younger than most of the taxi drivers 
who spend their days at Burlington 
International. And he’s web-sawy. He 
changed his company’s name from Ali 
Baba Taxi because “89 Taxi” yielded 
more favorable returns in Google 
searches. In the coming months, he 
plans to do more online marketing and 
to add vehicles and staff to what is now a 
three-car, three-driver operation. 

89 Taxi bills itself as airport-to-airport 
conveyance, but Abdulrazak only pays the 
$500 annual airport fee for one car to sit 
in the line at BTV. The company’s website 
suggests the other cars are running regu- 
lar routes to Manchester-Boston Regional 
Airport in New Hampshire and New 


York’s Stewart International and Maine’s 
Augusta State airports, among others. 

Abdulrazak isn't daunted by the 
emergence of such companies as Uber 
and Lyft. Rather, he looks forward to 
joining forces with them. “When the 
right time comes, we can work with 
them. Why not?" he says. About Uber, he 
says, “I think it’s going to be fair to ev- 
erybody. Whoever’s closer gets the call.” 

Another potential advantage in 
working with Uber: He won’t get stiffed 
anymore — a pretty significant problem, 
according to Abdulrazak. He believes 
working on contract for Uber, which 
requires payment online, will minimize 
some of the risk in his business. 

Abdulrazak thinks that Burlington’s 
taxis could be better regulated. He believes 
that the ease with which “anyone” can 
become a cab driver here has splintered 
and destabilized the industry — a situation 
exacerbated by the closing of Benways. 

But Abdulrazak doesn't seem wor- 
ried — after all, he says, 89 Taxi’s busi- 
ness has increased 50 percent since the 
demise of Benways. “The market will fix 
these issues,” he says. © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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“There’s going to be a little bit of a 
learning curve to understand how 
they are working,” said City Council 
President Joan Shannon. 

After a concerned taxi driver 
brought the issue to her attention 
early last week, Shannon asked the 
city attorney to determine whether 
Burlington’s taxi ordinance applies to 
companies such as Uber. 

“I’m not assuming we would 
take the approach of banning Uber,” 
Shannon said, but “I don’t want them 
falling outside of our regulatory 

Blackwood's initial reaction was 
that the city’s taxi ordinance does not 
ly to a company like Uber, though 
emphasized she hasn’t finished 
her review. 

Given that city leaders are already 
planning to revisit the taxi ordinance, 
“it's an opportune time to deal with 
new technology,” Shannon said. 

If Uber does decide to launch in 


Burlington, Bennett said, it will “ab- 
solutely” reach out to city officials 
— something it hasn’t done yet. The 
company may also have something to 
say about potential changes coming 
to the city’s taxi ordinance. “Part of 
that," he continued, “is looking at the 
existing regulatory framework and 
where we can fit in and where we can 
modernize existing codes.” 

Don't expect Queen City cab driv- 
ers to go along without a fight. 

Green Cab’s Herrick says letting 
in digital rideshare companies would 
create a Darwinian environment. 

“If they allow Lyft or UberX to 
come in and yet still require the taxi 
industry to have licensing and insur- 
ance and background checks, then 
there will be friction, and it will not 
last,” he said. “One or the other is 
going to win out.” ® 


Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Fit to Print 


A pair of St. Johnsbury artists fosters a gathering space for creatives by xian chiang-waren 



I t’s after hours on a recent afternoon 
at 190 Eastern Avenue in St 
Johnsbury, and Kim Darling is 
corroding a plate of copper in ferric 
chloride. “You can feel this has been 
eaten away,” she tells a visitor, “and 
when we print, that area will be raised.” 

The printmaker and longtime 
teacher at St. Johnsbury Academy is 
at ease as she explains her art-making 
process, leading a visitor around Gatto 
Nero (Italian for “black cat”), the studio 
she and her husband, Bill Darling, have 
shared for seven years. 

The Darlings are primarily intaglio 
printmakers, though Kim has a strong 
sideline in drawing and painting. 
Intaglio is a method that involves making 
incisions in copper or zinc plates; the 
ink settles in the notches. The Darlings 
make their own plates, coated with 
wax and then corroded with solutions 


for texture, and etch them with their 
finely detailed drawings of animals, 
architectural structures and figures. 

Their studio occupies the ground 
floor of a beautifully restored 1894 
building that’s been home to printing 
presses for more than a century; it was 
the longtime site of commercial print 
shop Cowles Press and once housed the 
Caledonian-Record ' s press. But now the 
walls are adorned with the Darlings’ 
prints, drawings and paintings, and in 
one comer there’s a handsome wooden 
counter made by a local carpenter 
and lined with stools. There, Matthew 
Laughton, 32, a St. J native and longtime 
barista, mans a shiny new espresso 
machine. 

The Cafe at Gatto Nero, opened just 
this spring, is one more testament to the 
evolution of St Johnsbury's burgeoning 
arts community. 


Laughton co-owns the cafe with 
Florian Rexhepi, a colleague of the 
Darlings at the Academy. The idea for 
the coffee shop came from Rexhepi, 
who missed the casual, creative cafe 
environments of his native Eastern 
Europe. “He felt like St. Johnsbury 
needed a community place, a place 
where people could just relax and sit 
for a while and have coffee and talk,” 
recalls Kim. “He felt that was missing 
from his life here, so he decided he had 
to build it!” 

The Darlings connected Rexhepi 
with Laughton, and they hit it off. “It all 
happened really quickly,” Kim says. 

The four friends anticipate that the 
combination of art and caffeine will 
encourage creative types to gather in the 
space. They're already seeing signs of it. 
Just the other day, a pair of cartoonists 
from Hardwick holed up in the comer 


for the afternoon to draw and write. The 
cafe is already making a small profit, 
attracting between 40 and 50 customers 
per day, Laughton says. That’s a higher 
volume than he was expecting in its first 
months. 

Of course, creative people need to be 
caffeinated — and Gatto Nero adds to 
the evidence that St. Johnsbury’s arts 
scene is on an upswing. The most urban 
hub of the Northeast Kingdom has 
always had a creative base guaranteed 
by its resident cultural institutions: the 
Fairbanks Museum, Catamount Arts, 
the St. Johnsbury Athenaeum and St. 
Johnsbury Academy. “There’s always 
been an arts interest in SL Johnsbury,” 
Kim stresses. “But it hasn’t always been 
very cohesive.” 

That seems to be changing. St. J’s 
quartet of arts powerhouses has in recent 
years made a concerted effort to pool its 




resources. In particular, the institutions 
are pushing an “arts campus” concept 
to encourage tourists and locals alike 
to visit the exhibits and partake of the 
programming. 

New energy has come to downtown 
St. J in various forms. Five years ago, 
musician Neko Case purchased the 
former Catamount Arts Center, which 
now houses Dylan’s Cafe, a restaurant 
with tasty — though pricey for the area — 
fare and an interior space hung with art, 
including a wall mural by Kim Darling. 
Case maintains a studio upstairs. New 
businesses such as Flex coworking 
office, Rollickers Bikes & Boards and the 
expanded Gatto Nero provide hubs for 
creative types of all ages. 

The Darlings, for their part, have 
been quietly creating professional art 
in St. Johnsbury since 
they first moved there 
more than 30 years 
ago from New York 
City. Since the mid- 
'90s, they've taught 
art at St. Johnsbury 
Academy, where 
they founded the 
printmaking program 
and lead regular 
student trips to Italy. 

"They bring a level of excellence 
to the arts scene,” reflects Jody Fried, 
executive director of Catamount Arts. 
“They're amazing artists, they're 
beloved by their students, and they’re 
very focused on what they do. 

“The Darlings are professional 
artists,” he adds. “A lot of people 
who participate in the Art Center are 
participating at amateur and beginning 
levels; it's very important to have all 
those levels in the community.” 

The Darlings met at the Art Students 
League of New York and first visited 
Vermont to paint in the summertime 
with their teacher, celebrated master 
painter Frank Mason. The idea of 
having their kids in a New York City 
public school in the 1980s, as Bill 
recalls, prompted their exodus, and 
they relocated to St. Johnsbury when 
their first child reached school age. 
The couple has raised eight children 
in the area; one of their daughters, 
Flo, has remained there to teach in the 
Academy’s art department with her 
parents. 

The transition from New York’s 
vibrant arts scene to the Northeast 
Kingdom, both Darlings admit, was 
not always easy. “For many of those 
years I thought we’d been sent to the 
gulag,” Bill jokes — though both say 


they found inspiration, too, in their 
community. Frequent travel during 
their vacations helped. 

The Darlings’ affiliation with Mason 
and the Art Students League accounts for 
the print shop’s most unexpected feature: 
an antique etching press that’s believed 
to be the first ever used in an American 
art school. “The whole Ashcan School 
printed on that press,” says Kim, referring 
to the early-20th-century artistic 
movement known for realistic depictions 
of New York’s poor neighborhoods. 

The press was reportedly ordered 
at the turn of the century by celebrated 
American etcher and printmaker 
Joseph Pennell, and then passed among 
his students over the years. Eventually, 
it fell into disrepair in a corner of 
the Art Students League, where it 
remained until the 
league's director gave 
it to Bill Darling as 
payment for work he'd 

He repaired it, and 
when the Darlings 
moved to Vermont, the 
press came with them. 
It now sits in a corner 
of Gatto Nero and has 
been in constant use 
for years. When Bill Darling began 
teaching at the Academy in 1996, he 
introduced the school's first etching 
classes and invited the students to use 
the historic press. 

At the Academy, the Darlings 
bring their classical training into the 
classroom, remembers former student 
Tara Goreau, now a professional 
muralist and arts educator in 
Burlington. 

“They want to keep a style of 
drawing alive that goes back to 
Michelangelo and the Renaissance, 
where you really look at the light and 
the form,” she says. “It's drawn from the 
light, and much of modern art doesn’t 
really take that into consideration ... 
The Darlings just wanted you to step 
back and really, really look at the form 
and move around it.” 

Goreau, 25, offers personal 
testimony to the expertise that 
the Darlings draw on to help 
revitalize St. Johnsbury. “There's not 
a day goes by when I'm making art 
that 1 don't look back at, like, that 
first year, when I was studying with 
them,” she says. “I don’t think I would 
be an artist if they didn’t teach me 
what they did." © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 
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Going With 
the Flow 

Book review: This Is the Water, Yannick Murphy 


Should you choose the latter option, 
this is a quick preview of what you will 
encounter: several thousand more (this is 
a guesstimate) repetitions of the phrase 
“this is.” Adulterous longings. A serial 
killer. An exhaustive account of the life of 
a swim-team mom, from the importance of 
high-performance suits to the etiquette of 
race timing. A sometimes gentle, sometimes 
pitiless dissection of 21st-century American 
marriage and parenthood. Blood spilled on 
the floor of a highway rest stop. Water that 
talks and doorknobs that remember. This is 
no ordinary novel. 

T his is you picking up the new novel from Reading, Like Murphy’s acclaimed 2011 novel 

Vt., author Yannick Murphy. This is you noting The Call, This Is the Water is an attempt to marry something 
that Publishers Weekly called This Is the Water resembling book-club fiction with an audacious, potentially 
“obscenely suspenseful." This is you realizing off-putting formal experiment. Plotwise, the novel is part 
that eight of the book’s first 10 paragraphs open domestic drama and part thriller, yet it’s told in an omni- 
with the words “this is.” This is you also realizing that the book scient voice that emphasizes lulling continuity over dramatic 
is written in second person and present tense, just like this incident. The combination is consistently intriguing but not 
paragraph, making you feel like you’re reading a Choose Your always successful. 

Own Adventure novel, only you haven’t been asked to choose Our main character, referred to as “you,” is a late-forties 
any adventures yet. swim mom named Annie. Her life is an ever-repeating series 

But you do have a choice. This is you tossing the book (and of routines, her mind a sea of mundanities, her marriage an 
perhaps this review) against the wall and shaking your head, increasingly impersonal arrangement of mutual tolerance. 

Or this is you deciding to go with Murphy’s distinctly different But ominous eddies form in the uniform flow of Annie’ 


style and se 


ngwher 




:o think about her brother's suicide, 
but she can’t shake her fear of being sucked into a depressive 
“void.” She envies another swim mom, Chris, and covets Chris’ 
husband, Paul. And when Paul starts telling Annie things he 
can’t tell Chris — things that may link him to the recent brutal 
murder of a teenage swimmer on the team — Annie keeps his 


By contrast, Murphy keeps no secrets from the reader, who 
learns the name of the girl’s killer on page 52. Despite a few 
suspenseful moments, this is not a nail-biter. Indeed, Murphy 
uses her narrative method to deglamorize and even mock the 
conventions of thrillers, as in a passage where we visit the 
serial killer's head: "I am the most dangerous kind of killer, he 
thinks to himself while using a paper towel to slowly wipe his 
face of the crumbs that have collected there from eating his 
turkey-and-sweet-pickle sandwich.” 

Like Annie, like everyone else in the book, the psychopath 
inhabits a world of banalities, his grim pronouncement under- 
cut by the ridiculous precision with which Murphy describes 
the debris of his lunch. His “killing weekends” are mere breaks 
from that banality, not unlike the tropical vacation that Annie 
remembers with intense nostalgia. In the end, life’s flow 
always goes on. 

Water, the book's central motif, evokes that predictable 
continuity. At the same time, by using the repetitive phrasing 
of children's illustrated primers to describe trivia and trag- 
edies alike (“This is your brother with the gun in his mouth”), 
Murphy forces us to see her mundane settings as if for the first 
time. This is, she reminds us, a fiction, created by the incanta- 
tory power of the author’s “This is...” 

And could our own worlds also be fic- 
tions, stories we tell ourselves? Annie’s 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 s Lill at self-deception suggests so. At their 

best, Murphy’s run-on sentences meander 




AT THEIR BEST, MURPHY S RUN-ON 
SENTENCES MEANDER 

FROM BOURGEOIS PLATITUDES 
INTO EXISTENTIAL DREAD. 

from bourgeois platitudes into existential dread in a way reminiscent of Radiohead’s 
dystopian dirge “Fitter Happier” (see excerpt). The effect on the reader is hypnotic, 
if also numbing over the long haul. 

Is there a point to all these words? As the parallel tales of Annie and the killer 
unfold, we learn how easy it is for a “good person” to discover her bad self on the 
path of least resistance, where the comfortable padding of banality muffles the 
impact of her choices. (Sins of omission loom large in the novel.) 

Yet Murphy’s conventional resolution of Annie's conflicts saps that theme of its 
force. Annie finds her strength by making choices that benefit her and her loved 
ones at others’ expense — but, unaccountably, the omniscient narrator doesn’t show 
us the parties who suffer most from those choices. As a result, what could have been 
a deeply unsettling novel feels, by the end, itself a touch too banal. 

This Is the Water might have been a stronger, more haunting narrative at a shorter 
word count, and with a less charitable attitude toward its heroine. Still, it’s a novel 
worth reading and debating for both its daring and its relevance. While Murphy 
sets the action in an unidentified New England state, she’s dead-on in her satire of 
certain Vermont types and attitudes: For instance, Annie obsesses over the issue of 
buying pricey organic milk for her kids. 

In short, This Is the Water could deliver to your book club what many “book- 
club novels” only promise: fodder for sustained, spirited discussion. Just don't be 
surprised if some members refuse to go with the flow. © 

Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 







Eat Me 


So, selfie toast is a thing now 


BY DAN BOLLES 

T he piece of toast Galen Dively 
hands me is not his best work. The 
conventional white-bread toast is 
supposed to have my smiling face 
emblazoned on it I stare at it for a minute, 
not entirely sure what I’m looking at. I rotate 
it a couple of times. I hold it closer to my 
eyes, then farther away. Then, as if I’m look- 
ing at one of those Magic Eye posters with 
a sailboat or a lion hidden in some trippy, 
multicolored pattern, I can see it. Sort of. 

Dively, 49, is the founder of the Vermont 
Novelty Toaster Corporation. For the past 
four years, he’s made his living building 
and selling toasters that imprint various 
images on toast, such as pot leaves and 
peace symbols. But his most recent inven- 
tion taps into modern culture's increasing 
obsession with, well, itself: selfie toast 
For $79.50, Dively and his four-person 
crew will take your favorite self-portrait 
and build you a toaster that allows you to 
munch on your own face every morning — 
or that of your dog, or Jesus. 

(Sorry, Deadheads, no Jerry toast yet, 
though Dively says he's had informal 
discussions with the Garcia estate about 
licensing opportunities. In the meantime, 
you could ask Dively for a toaster that 
reproduces his own image, as he bears a 
striking resemblance to the late Grateful 
Dead front man. And yes, he drives an old 
Volkswagen microbus.) 

My toast makes me look kind of like I 
have mutton chops — a facial-hair choice 
I've long admired but never attempted. It 
also looks as though I might be exhaling 
a plume of smoke. But since Dively took 
a pic from my Facebook profile, where 
I'm pretty sure no such incriminating pics 
exist, the effect is more likely the result of 
a toaster rushed into production. 

That’s understandable: Dively has been 
in a major production crunch of late. About 
three weeks ago, CNN and FOX News 
picked up on the selfie toaster. Since then, 
Dively’s toasters have been covered by the 
Los Angeles Times , the UK's Daily Mail, 
Time magazine, “The Today Show” and 
many other media outlets around the world. 
A recent story by reporter Gina Bullard at 
local CBS affiliate WCAX was picked up by 
the network and went national. 

Dively says he’s been making selfie 
toasters for about a year now, but "could 
count on two hands” the number of them 
he’d sold before the media blitz. In the past 
few weeks, he says, he's received more 
than 400 orders, as the shop's massive 
pile of toast slices bearing smiling faces 
and various symbols attests. So Dively can 


be excused for having hastily banged out 
mine the night before I show up at his St. 
Johnsbury office. 

Dively says he can crank out a selfie 
toaster in less than an hour. First, he 
loads a customer-submitted image into 
Photoshop and tweaks it for sharper con- 
trast. He then creates a reverse silhouette 
of the image — think photo negative — and 
loads it into a program linked to a plasma 
cutter. The cutter carves a stencil into a 
small metal plate, which, once it's been 
ground down and smoothed out, is in- 
serted in front of the heating element of a 
toaster. The metal sections block heat from 
reaching the toast. Ideally, the resulting 
burn marks from the open spaces on the 


stencil create the image. And, more often 
than not, it works. 

Bullard's toast, for example, is a pretty 
accurate rendering of the reporter’s smiley 
visage. Ditto the toasts created for Al Roker 
and Matt Lauer of “The Today Show.” 

“You news people always just have 
to have your own toast for these stories,” 
Dively teases. 

Dively is a Pennsylvania native who went 
to college in Maryland. He says his only “real 
job” was working in a print shop for about a 
year, after which he quit to follow the Dead. 
During that time, he made his living — you 
guessed it — selling tie-dyed T-shirts, which 
he still does on the side, along with some 
custom picture framing. 


TECHNOLOGY 


“I’ve always been into graphic-design 
stuff” he says. “But working a day job never 
really suited me So I’ve always tried to find 
other ways to make money.” 

Dively lives with his wife and children in 
Walden in a house he built shortly after his 
marriage more than 20 years ago. He also 
owns rental property' in Washington, DC., 
which helps to supplement his income 

Where did his breakfast-food brainstorm 
spring from? Dively says he got the idea for 
novelty toasters several years ago when he 
bought a Hello Kitty toaster as a gag gift 
for a friend. “I thought it was pretty neat,” 
he says of that device, which imprinted the 
Hello Kitty logo on toast. “Then I thought, I 
wanna put a pot leaf on a piece of toast." 

And that’s exactly what he did. Dively 
connected with a Chinese company that 
builds novelty toasters and began selling 
pot-leaf and peace-symbol toasters. Next 
came Jesus toast, naturally. Jesus toastbegat 
selfie toast And Dively’s life profoundly 
changed. 

'Tve been here about 18 hours a day for 
the last three weeks to keep up with the 
demand,” he says. When the media blitz 
started, he asked the local grocery store to 
order 20 extra loaves of bread per week. “I 
told them we were gonna need a lot of bread.” 

Until recently, Dively's Chinese toaster 
connection handled most of his manufactur- 
ing, including producing the metal stencils. 
But when he purchased the plasma cutter, 
he was able to shift most of the operation 
to his St. J workshop and drastically reduce 

“Given the volume we’re producing, it 
would have been impossible to do this any 
other way,” Dively says. “I mean, that’s just 
the backlog over there.” He points to a table 
crammed with boxes of selfie toasters await- 
ing shipment. 

Dively adds that he and his four em- 
ployees are still streamlining the process 
of cranking out toasters on a larger scale, 
and they'll likely add staff to handle the 
inevitable holiday rush. But if the mounting 
pressure of success is getting to him, you'd 

“It’s not like we’re curing cancer or 
anything" Dively says, chuckling. “We're 

The ludicrousness of his latest venture is 
not lost on him. 

“It'S all really silly, of course. But I guess 
I’ve sort of tapped into people's narcissistic 
love of themselves," Dively says. “And toast” ® 

INFO 
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Blind Faith 

Theater review: Violet, Skinner Barn 


M usical theater is all about 
keeping emotion aloft. In 
Violet, plot and character 
are incidental to a show that 
pares the story down to the bond formed 
between a young woman struggling with 
shame and two good-hearted traveling 
soldiers. The theme is accepting yourself 
as you are, and the title character shares 
pure feelings as she learns to believe in 
herself. 

It’s 1964 in the segregated South. 
Violet leaves her isolated home in the 
mountains of North Carolina to take a bus 
trip to Tulsa, Okla., in hopes that a faith 
healer will remove her facial scar. She 
was disfigured in a childhood accident 
when her father's axe struck her as he 
was splitting wood. 

The book and lyrics by Brian Crawley 
are based on “The Ugliest Pilgrim,” a 
short story by Doris Betts. The musical 
debuted off-Broadway in 1997 and won 
a New York Drama Critics’ Circle award. 
It's recently been revived and is currently 
running on Broadway. 

Crawley seems to be aiming at the 
nearly universal trouble women have in 
accepting their appearance, but making 
Violet foolish enough to crave a televan- 
gelist’s miracle trivializes the problem. 
Still, there are some nice parallels be- 
tween Violet and the African American 
soldier she meets, both of whom are 
judged by their exteriors. 

In the production at the Skinner Barn, 
director Nick Corley stages the action 
with seating on three sides and a five- 
piece band visible behind the playing 
space. Using a single small platform and 
a few chairs, Corley leaves most of the 
scenic details to our imagination. The 
vague allusions to place focus all atten- 
tion on the performers. 

The script has an amorphous quality, 
as well. Crawley puts a younger version 
of the main character alongside the adult 
she’ll become. It allows him to show 
Violet’s memories and state of mind, a 
convention that becomes clear during 
two poker games that play out simulta- 
neously: young Vi learning from her no- 
nonsense dad and adult Violet astounding 
two soldiers, Flick and Monty, with her 
prowess. 

Both soldiers will end up falling for 
her, scar and all. The triangle isn't espe- 
cially tense, and romance is almost as easy 
to obtain as a bus ticket. But before Violet 
can give in to it, she has to forget the past 


and believe in herself, two actions dif- 
ficult to dramatize but easy to sing about. 

The band includes music director 
Jono Mainelli on keyboards and versatile 
Teddy Weber on guitar, banjo and steel 
slide guitar. Mainelli’s arrangements give 
all five musicians a chance to stretch and 
shine through a variety of musical idioms. 

Jeanine Tesori’s music lacks humma- 
ble tunes, but she does create a nice range 
of musical textures. Several numbers have 
the soaring, emotional drive essential 
to musicals, while others quote gospel, 
dance hall and country music. Within 
the framework of musical comedy, Tesori 
nicely captures that tum-the-radio-dial 
feeling of traveling across the country. 

The standout singer in this production 
is Stephane Duret as Flick. In his solo “Let 

THE FIRSTTHING WE LEARN 
ABOUT VIOLET IS THAT SHE 
LACKS SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

IT’S NOTTHE EASIEST WAV 
TO LAUNCH ACHARAGTER. 

It Sing,” he rises above the nonsense of 
the lyrics to express the show's be-true- 
to-yourself philosophy with real uplift 
and joy. Duret is a vocal powerhouse, but 
he’s also adept at filling in harmonies and 
creating the subtle give and take needed 
for the trios with Violet and Mont}'. And 
he can turn on a dime as an actor, switch- 
ing between comic bluster and romantic 
hesitation. 

Cotton Wright plays Violet with 
steady attention to the character’s sense 
of suffering. It’s what the story calls for, 
but it’s inherently less than exciting. Her 
best moments are during her own fanta- 
sies. When Violet describes her hopes for 
physical beauty to Monty and Flick in “All 
to Pieces,” she eagerly points to magazine 
pictures of movie stars and relishes imag- 
ining her transformation. And her scene 
with the Preacher goes beyond gospel 
cliche to the essence of longing. 

As Young Vi, 14-year-old Victoria 
Fearn is impressive. She dances nimbly 
to embody Violet’s flashbacks and uses 
her arresting vocal talent in three strong 
duets. Justin Rowe captures Monty’s ease 
and good humor and sings with sweet 
sincerity. 


Peter Boynton handles the dual roles 
of Violet's father and the Preacher. He's 
especially affecting in the father’s apolo- 
getic solo to Violet Corley stages the song 
with crystal-clear simplicity — just two 
people face to face — and Boynton sings 
with unflinching directness. 

The cast is filled out with able per- 
formers who populate Violet’s journey. 
Ann Harvey exudes bonhomie as a bus 
passenger and contributes some sultry 
singing as part of Memphis’ nightlife. 
Sydney McEwen belts out a mighty 
gospel solo but is primarily occupied with 
background roles. Clarise Fearn takes a 
turn as a radio singer, then likewise re- 
treats. Crawley’s odd choice to hand off 
some feature singing to noncharacters is 
either the height of egalitarianism or an 
admission that there just isn’t much story 
to advance. 

With its dark-brown, weathered 
beams, the Skinner Bam is a charming 
place for theater, but it does pose some 
acoustical challenges. The live band can 
only soften its instruments so much, and 
the microphones on the performers can't 
pick up all the nuances of the singers. 
The result is a truncated range of volume. 


without the loud-to-soft contrasts that 
can give show tunes dramatic power. 
Worse, some listeners are likely to miss 
lyrics and dialogue altogether from time 

The first thing we learn about Violet is 
that she lacks self-confidence. It's not the 
easiest way to launch a character, even if 
it’s a central human dilemma. To make 
Violet interest us, Crawley cuts straight 
to musical conventions and gives her a 
rip-roaring opening number, “On My 
Way.” Crawley assigns his heroine all the 
spunk necessary to take a big, obviously 
life-changing journey, even though her 
central problem is supposed to be shame 
and self-doubt. Strictly speaking, Violet’s 
ability to get on the bus would seem to 
constitute her cure. But musicals encour- 
age us to suspend petty analysis, and this 
one is a pleasant entertainment. ® 
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“Getting big," the neighbor says, watch- 
ing Ryan with a dubious look. He wanders 
back out to the barnyard. 

At conventional dairies, Ryan says, the 
extra cleaning he’s doing is unnecessary. 
“The difference between conventional 
milking and raw milk is that they'll just 
put the milker on [right after a cow poops]. 
Because if you're going to pasteurize it 
anyway...” But the cow he’s milking, a 
little Jersey named Papillon (nicknamed 
“Papi”), is short, so her udder hangs low 
to the ground — definitely in the splatter 
zone. “Some probably got on the teat,” 
Ryan says. 

After milking each cow, Ryan takes the 
can to the milk room and empties it into 
glass jars, then drops them into an ice- 
water bath to cool. 

Milk stowed away, he walks to the field 
and cordons off an area for the day’s graz- 
ing. The cows eat an all-grass diet, and the 
Hayeses rotate them through various pas- 
tures to keep the grass healthy and strong, 
which in turn keeps the cows healthy and 
strong. “That’s the foundation for clean 
milk: healthy animals,” Ryan says. 

The Hayeses are new to full-time farm- 
ing; they lived until recently in Williston, 
while Ryan worked in Burlington as a 
graphic designer. He also apprenticed 
for a year at the Family Cow Farmstand 
— Vermont’s first state-certified raw 
milk dairy, which has been operating in 
Hinesburg since 2008. When bringing 
a cow home proved more difficult than 
expected, the couple wondered if they 
could apply the Family Cow model outside 
Chittenden County. They leased a farm in 
Washington. 

At the Family Cow — where Kalyn 
Campbell says her 10 milking cows serve 
about 300 regular customers — business 
is profitable largely because the custom- 
ers live nearby in Chittenden County. 
Campbell can deliver 60 percent of her 
milk with comparative ease, though she 
says her success also depends on farm- 
stand sales. 

The farmstand is not far from the main 
road. It’s open 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week and operates on an honor system: 
Customers swing by, grab milk, meat, eggs 
and vegetables, and leave cash in the box. 
Campbell says she stocks more than just 
milk to make the stand a destination, “so 
people can come in and buy everything 
they need." In effect, she’s bringing the 


O n a sunny Saturday in mid- July, a 
would-be customer approaches 
a farmstand at the Barre 
Farmers Market He pauses and 
peruses the table spread with jars of honey 
and pamphlets about another product raw 
milk. “Is this a co-op or something?” he 
asks, looking up, milk pamphlet in hand. “I 
think I wanna get into raw milk." 

Susan and Ryan Hayes, owners of the 
Farm of Milk and Honey in Washington, 
stand with coolers at their feet holding 
jars of unprocessed milk, kept just above 
freezing in ice-water baths. These are not 
for sale. 

But the Hayeses are on-site taking ad- 
vantage of a new law that went into effect 
on July 1; it permits farmers trafficking in 
raw, straight-from-the-cow milk to deliver 
their product to farmers markets for cus- 
tomer pickup. Previously, Tier II produc- 
ers of raw milk (those hoping to sell more 
than 87.5 gallons per week) had to sell 
straight from the farm or deliver directly 
to customers’ homes. 

Before he can purchase any milk, Susan 
tells the man, he must visit the farm, ac- 
cording to state law. If he can make the trip 
this week, she explains, she can bring milk 
to next Saturday’s market for him. Or he 
can just buy it on the farm. 

“Huh,” he says, unconvinced. “I don't 
know if I’ll be back next week." 

Susan offers to deliver the milk to his 
house, once he completes the requisite 

“My problem,” he says, “is that I’m in 
and out all the time." The man adds that 
he's trying to eat a diet suited to the local 
environment. And in Vermont, the envi- 
ronment is very much about dairy. 

As Susan wraps up the conversation, 
Ryan chats with another potential buyer, 
again explaining the state-mandated ap- 
pointment during which consumers can 
judge the safety of the milk for them- 
selves. “If all products were sold that 
way,” the woman tells Ryan, “I’d never buy 
anything." 

Despite these difficulties, the Hayeses 
say they’re “choosing to celebrate the new 
legislation” allowing them market access. 
“We’ll take whatever we can get,” Susan 

The Farm of Milk and Honey is one 
of just four Tier H producers in the state 
According to Andrea Stander, director of 
the farm advocacy group Rural Vermont, a 
handful of other dairies are working toward 


Tier II certification now that they’re al- 
lowed farmers market presence Stander 
says the market-delivery law is a step in the 
right direction: ‘It’s putting raw milk out 
into the marketplace in a more regular way," 
she says. “More people have the opportunity 
to know that raw milk is out there It's not 
easy [to get]," she adds, “but it is available." 

A few days later, I meet Ryan Hayes in 
his barn. He's readying to milk the first of 
his three cows. 

He cleans each of her teats with a sterile 
solution before attaching a suction milker 
and can. “Our milk only travels eight inches 
[from cow to cooler]," he says, rather than 
through tubing and into a holding tank, as at 
a conventional dairy. This procedure, Ryan 
says, minimizes contamination potential. 
After each milking, he cleans the milker with 
a scrub brush and resanitizes everything. 


“We’ve been told that our milk 
is some of the cleanest around,” Ryan 
says, readying the next cow. The cow 
drops a well-timed cow-patty, splatter- 
ing Ryan and everything else in range. 
“Some raw-milk farmers prefer to milk 
by hand,” he says, scooping poo into 
the gutter. “But that’s why we don't. 
It happens.” 

A neighboring farmer saunters into 
a the bam. He's come up the hill to 
borrow the hay elevator, which is 
upstairs in the loft. “What, you’ve 
got three cows you're milking now?" he asks. 

“Yep,” Ryan replies, kneeling to wipe 
the cow's udderwitha clean rag. He dunks 
her teat in a sterile solution, then wipes 
her down again. A month ago, he explains, 
he bought two new Jerseys from a farm up 
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Local Taste 

FOOD STARTUPS BRING FRESH 
FLAVOR TO BARRE 
Barre as dining destination? 
That seemed unlikely until 
2012, when cornerstone pub 
& kitchen began changing the 
city's reputation as a culinary 
desert. Now, in recent months, 
a new wave of tasty businesses 
have followed Cornerstone's 
lead and set up shop in the 
Granite City. 

On Main Street, Derby 
native dustin smith opened 
morse block DELI across from 
the courthouse in late May, 
two doors up from espresso 
bueno. A graduate of the 
Culinary Institute of America, 
he runs his shop on a locavore 
model. With produce from 
BEAR ROOTS FARM in South 
Barre, and myer's bagel bakery 
bagels on the way, Smith is 
aiming for maximum fresh- 
ness. “We’re really trying to 
have a premium product at a 
reasonable price,” he says. 

Breakfast sandwiches with 
local eggs and meats go for 
$3, and coffee from speeder 
& earls in Burlington is 
$1.50 a cup, while signature 
sandwiches — on manghis' 
bread from Montpelier — fall 
in the $7 to $8 range for a 
standard-size option or half 
sub. Those sandwiches, stuffed 
with Boar's Head meats, 
include a variation on the 


classic roast-beef-and-cheddar 
with horseradish mayo, a 
turkey-provolone-cranberry 
concoction and a towering 
pastrami decker on rye called 
the Undertaker. Smith also 
prepares salads, and stocks 
cookies and other sweets from 
maureen morey, who opened 

MAUREEN'S SWEET TREATS just 

down the block in February. 

While Smith brings 
extensive training to the table, 
Morey serves a mom-and-pop 
menu. “I grew up in a house- 
hold full of bakers and great 
cooks,” she says. “I learned 
from my mom, who learned 
from her mom." 

Morey's repertoire includes 
60 different cupcakes in fun but 
homey flavors such as banana 
cream, Andes mint, strawberry 
cheesecake and Boston creme, 
all crowned with handmade 
buttercream frosting that the 
baker spent two years perfect- 
ing. “[The buttercream] is kind 
of my baby,” she says. And she’s 
not shy about pie — nine-inch- 

pies or fruity confections in 
traditional styles. 

Maureen's Sweet Treats 
also stocks candy and ice 
cream — today, Dippin’ Dots 
make their central-Vermont 
debut there. For customers 
willing to spend $15 or more, 
Maureen’s delivers to Barre, 
Berlin and Montpelier. 


Juicy on Main 

VERMONT JUICE COMPANY TO OPEN IN DOWNTOWN 
BURLINGTON 

Vermonter hannah george used to be a dolphin scientist, but 
after several years working her “dream job" in Minnesota, 
she says, she felt she “was constantly being pulled toward 
something else." That something was juicing, which has 
“been a huge part of my life for a while now,” George says. 
Having realized that she wanted to own a business, she 
moved home to Wmdsor and started the Vermont juice 
company this past January. 



When her husband was offered a job in Burlington, 
George decided to move the company north. She recently 
secured a retail space at 77 Main Street in Burlington, next 
to Skirack. 

George has formulated 12 flavors of raw, organic, fresh- 
pressed juices, which she bottles daily so customers can 
just grab them and go, she says. The menu offers four green 
juices, five with fruits and vegetables and three almond 
milks — a balanced selection well-suited to cleansing. “A lot 
of the [flavors] were based on the idea of a cleanse, so we 
tailored our flavors to that," George says. 

And, she adds, she uses a special hydraulic press — a cool 
operator that keeps oxygen and heat out of the process. That 
means Vermont Juice’s fruits, veggies and nuts remain com- 
pletely raw: “All the nutrients and enzymes stay completely 
intact," George says. 

At the moment, George says she and her husband are 
building out the Burlington juice shop and expect to open it 
in mid-September. Once up and running, the company will 
also be juicing at a stand on Burlington’s Church Street, near 
Homeport. 

— H.P.E. 


In late July, chris conti 
opened a new wine bar inside 
her Depot Square sweet shop, 

ELLIE & SHIRL'S SIMPLY DEUCIOUS. 

Conti says the idea grew from 
her gift-basket business. A 
request for a wine basket 
inspired her to stock wine at 
the shop and hold in-store 
tastings, and, eventually, to 
adopt a new business model. 

“I was doing these wine 
tastings, and I found I was sell- 
ing a lot of wine,” Conti says. 
“Then I looked at the numbers 


and realized I was really sell- 
ing a lot of wine." So she built 
a 25-seat bar into the boutique 
(with covered outdoor seating 
on the deck) and offers eight 
wines by the glass, available 
in flights, and six additional 
bottles, all curated with both 
taste and value in mind. 

With the bar came snacks: 
customers can sip those flights 
paired with truffles from birnn 
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food 


with photos and magnets, places the milk 
on a rack, takes the empties from the coun- 
ter and leaves. Back in the truck, Susan says, 
“Delivering milk is romantic and charming, 
and I love interacting with the customers, 
but they don’t need to see us every week ... 
If s just so inefficient.” 

So why do it? 

The Hayeses say they’re following the 
law to the letter as an experiment “Until 
we try it this way," Ryan says, “we won't 
know if ifs viable.” Susan says she hopes 
that playing by the rules now — even if it 
means losing money — will give them a leg 
up when the raw milk issue comes up again 
in the legislature. 

“Then we can say, ‘Look, we did it just 
the way you told us to do it,"’ and be able 
to offer real suggestions on improving the 
process, Susan explains. 

Meanwhile, Susan keeps her day job as 
an educational consultant in Williston and 
commutes three or four days a week. Ryan 
stays home and works the farm with their 
4-year-old son. 

Harris admires then - fortitude. “I ap- 
plaud the Hayeses,” she says. “They are 
pretty ambitious. All that deliver)' is crazy. 
Ifs so labor-intensive. Unless you’re deliv- 
ering to somewhere in Burlington, it just 
doesn't make sense; the burdens really add 
up." 

“This is not profitable,” Ryan concedes. 
“That's the crummy part." But, he adds, “I’d 
sav the benefits far outweigh the down- 
falls.”© 

Contact : hannah@sevendaysvt.com 


Milk Test,, i 


grocery store to the farm, since she can't 
sell her milk in stores. 

On the last Wednesday in July, Campbell 
makes her first appearance at the Slow Food 
Vermont Farmers Market in Burlington. 

Sandwiched between vendors offering 
samples of berries and cheese, she stands 
before a table with photos of the farm and 
literature on raw milk, drawing sidelong 
glances from passersby. “I probably won’t 
be back," she says. 

Campbell acknowledges that the Family 
Cow’s success is rare in Vermont. When 
she bought the business in 2013, another 
farmer had been building the brand — and 
its loyal clientele — for more than five 
years. “I bought this business for quite a bit 
of money for that customer base,” she says. 

Lindsay Harris, who founded the Family 
Cow in 2008, moved to Tunbridge about a 
year ago. When she left Chittenden County, 
she says, she abandoned the idea of selling 
unprocessed milk, knowing it would be too 
difficult to reach customers in a rural area. 

Instead, Harris says, she refocused her 
business on making butter, bottled butter- 
milk and fresh ricotta cheese; she pasteur- 
izes her milk on-farm in small batches. (For 
more details of Harris’ micro-pasteuriza- 
tion practice, see Kathryn Flagg's story in 
Local Matters, this issue.) 

'Tor years we tried to figure out how 
to make raw milk work in a different loca- 
tion,” Harris says. “But we wanted to live in 
a more rural area. Any place that was good 1 
for the raw-milk business was near a larger s 
population center.” 

The Hayeses struggle, high on a hill, | 
miles from the nearest paved road. s 

On a recent afternoon, Susan Hayes is 
driving her delivery truck To deliver $72 
worth of product, she makes a 75-mile 
loop. It takes several hours and about half front door. No one home, 
a tank of gas, which she estimates rings up “This is always the sketchy part,” she 
at about $30. says, wandering into the carport “I have 

Susan pulls up to a house in a quiet no idea if this is the right house.” Ryan 
neighborhood near Vermont College of usually handles deliver)', and it’s Susan's 
Fine Arts in Montpelier and stops the first time at this residence. She passes into 


a breezeway, then through a mudroom. A 
third door opens into the kitchen where, 
spying three empty jars on the counter, she 
heaves a sigh of relief. 

“Phew! Here I am leaving raw milk in 
someone’s fridge, and I don’t even know 
whose house it is,” Susan says. 

She opens the fridge, which is plastered 
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Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 
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II side dishes 


For Conti, it’s all about 
making a friendly place 
for after-work relaxation. 
“People come in and they 
sit down and they don’t 
know anybody; by the time 
they leave, everybody’s 
friends,” she says. "And 
that’s the environment I 
wanted to create." 


Courtly 

Cakes 

MIMMO'S PIZZERIA 
& RESTAURANT 
OWNER OPENS A 
ST. ALBANS BAKERY 
On May 31, the McCarthy 
family signed over their 
nearly 6-year-old Cosmic 
Bakery & Cafe to fellow 
St. Albans businessman 

DOMENICO “MIMMO" SPANO. 

The owner of mimmo's 

PIZZERIA & RESTAURANT, 

with branches in St. 
Albans and Essex, and 
his wife, kathv, will open 


ROUND TABLE BAKERY & CAFE 

in the Cosmic space later 
this month. 

“I wanted to have a 
place for the community 
to come and gather, and 
where there’s not a head at 
the table,” Mimmo Spano 
says of the name. While 
the bakery's Arthurian 
theme is still in develop- 
ment, its Facebook page 
already boasts an image 
from Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Le Morte d'Arthur of 
the king reaching for a 
sword held by the Lady 
of the Lake. Beneath are 
the words “We thank ye 
noble patrons of Mimmo's 
Pizzeria for making this 
possible!” 

Spano says he jumped 
at the opportunity to start 
a new business just a 
couple of doors down from 
his pizzeria. One of his 
goals was to offer break- 
fast, the only daily meal 


Mimmo’s doesn’t serve. 
The other was to please 
his 10-year-old. “Bagels are 
his favorite meal. They’re 
his favorite breakfast,” the 
restaurateur says with a 

While completing a 
major renovation to the 
kitchen, Spano is working 
to perfect his bagel recipe. 
Much of his breakfast fare 
will consist of sandwiches 
served on the rounds or 
on homemade English 
muffins. Other morning 
pastries include muffins 
and scones. 

At lunch, the Round 
Table will serve classic 
American sandwich 
combos courtesy of Boar’s 
Head, as well as Italian 
meats such as prosciutto 
and capicola. Spano's 
upbringing in Toritto, 

Italy, also informs his 
selection of coffee drinks 
incorporating Vermont 
coffee company roasts. 

Spano says custom- 
ers’ preferences will 
influence the menu, 
but he hopes to bring 
more Italian flair to the 
offerings as the bakery 
grows. He plans gradu- 
ally to offer more cakes 
and pastries, perhaps 
including hard-to-find 
Italian specialties, and 
has considered bringing 
a baker from his home- 
town to train employees 
in St. Albans. 

But first, he’ll get 
the remodeling and the 
recipes just right. “I 
want everything to be 
first-class," says Spano. 
With any luck, his latest 
endeavor will be as much 
a St. Albans staple as 
19-year-old Mimmo's. 

- A.L. 


CONNECT 
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to the NECI alumni and Seven Daysies award winners 

A SINGLE PEBBLE best Chinese and best vegetarian fare 

THE FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL best burger and best comfort food 

GUILD TAVERN best steak 
MIRABELLES CAFE best sweets bakery 
SOUTH END KITCHEN best housemade ice cream 
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Holy Mountain 

Mtn Seasons invents the Vermont-style bagel — with a CSA by alice levitt 


I t's 7 a.m., and the kitchen at Brewster 
River Pub & Brewery in Jeffersonville 
is buzzing. It’s been active since 3 a.m. 
— and not because someone had an 
early-morning craving for the restaurant’s 
teriyaki duck wings or house-brewed, 
smoked-cherry porter. A quick look around 
the kitchen clarifies matters: More than 
400 bagels line practically every surface. 

Since winter, Brewster River Pub & 
Brewery has looked this way at least five 
mornings a week. It’s serving as the tempo- 
rary kitchen for Mtn Seasons, a newbakery 
that applies the community-supported ag- 
riculture (CSA) model to bagels — a first in 
Vermont. Friends Jeff Silver, 45, and Diane 
Abruzzini, 27, who started Mtn Seasons 
earlier this year, plan to open their own 
bagelry across the street come ski season. 

The two live in twin apartments atop the 
former deli space they’re now renovating — 
just one of many strokes of serendipity that 
catalyzed Mtn Seasons’ quick rise. Though 
Silver and Abruzzini first met on the slopes 
of Smugglers’ Notch Resort, they continued 
to connect when she sold him produce in 
their respective day jobs — she as a farmer, 

But let’s make one thing clear: They’re 
not a couple. Even if "we fight like we're in 
a relationship,” says Silver. 

Just last summer, the neighbors decided 
to launch a food business together. “I was 
kind of done working for other people,” 
s Silver says. “I felt like I had enough experi- 
o ence and knowledge to do it for myself.” 
t That past experience included work- 
> ing as a cook and a construction manager 
§ in his native Rye, N.Y., region. When Silver 
g moved to Vermont in 2002, he started from 
“ the bottom again as a dishwasher at the 
Kitchen Table Bistro in Richmond, where 



he eventually worked his way up to running 
the grill station. The wiry, tattooed chef 
honed his baking skills in recent years at 
Jeffersonville’s Mix Cafe & Bakery, where 
he added uncommon flavor profiles to muf- 
fins and scones. Many of those flavors, such 
as a popular combination of crystallized 
ginger and Vermont Cranberry Company 
berries, have now found a new home inside 
Silver’s bagels. 

At this time last year, tall, slender 
Abruzzini was working on a small farm, 
supplying area restaurants and markets. 
The Maplewood, N.J., native came to farm- 
ing as an anthropology major at Skidmore 
College. A field study on local agriculture 
turned into a summer job, which slowly 
morphed into a career. After graduating, 
Abruzzini moved to Vermont to work at 
the Intervale Community Farm. Later, she 


settled in the Smuggs area to teach snow- 
boarding and started her own Beet Box 
Farm there. "I never looked back until it 
was eight years later and I was making no 
money still,” she says. 

Hoping to remedy that problem, 
Abruzzini teamed up with Silver. The goal: 
to use her farm connections and his culi- 
nary skills to showcase Lamoille County 
bounty in value-added wares. 

The friends purchased a small, wood- 
fired oven last summer and began experi- 
menting Forays with pizza were success- 
ful, but Silver and Abruzzini reasoned that 
every farmers market already had a pizza 
vendor. Bagels were another matter. Raised 
just outside New York City, prime bagel 
country, both felt dissatisfied with nearby 
options. “It’s nice to have our bagels up 
here, for sure. I definitely felt a bit of a lack 


before that,” says Abruzzini. “Bagels are a 
way of life in [the New York] area.” 

They quickly became a way of life for 
Mtn Seasons’ shareholders, too. Early in 
the season, Silver and Abruzzini decided 
to capitalize their business using the CSA 
model and sold shares to 20 friends. Within 
a week, that figure doubled. 

No longer able to bake all they needed 
in their home ovens. Silver and Abruzzini 
struck a deal with Brewster River owners 
Billy and Heather Mossinghoff. In ex- 
change for use of the space, the bakers 
leave the kitchen spick and span and make 
flatbread dough for the restaurant. It's 
lucky they have the kitchen, because Mtn 
Seasons’ popularity quickly took off. What 
began as a workload of 300 bagels a week 
now exceeds 1,500. 

Silver and Abruzzini offer their CSA 
shares in the form of punch cards: A 10- 
punch card sells for $50 and nets the buyer 
10 bags of six bagels each. Twenty punches 
go for $95, a 20 percent discount off the 
bagels' retail price. The punch system 
allows CSA members to pick up as many 
bags of bagels as they want at any farmers 
market (The Farm Store in Jeffersonville 
and Foote Brook Organic Farm's stand in 
Johnson also sell Mtn Seasons' wares.) 

Though both bakers hail from the Big 
Apple’s suburbs, Mtn Seasons’ bagels 
are not “New York bagels." Silver used 
the New York-style bagel recipe in Rose 
Levy Beranbaum's The Bread Bible as a 
jumping-off point, but he wasn’t content 
to stop there. Living in Vermont, he says, 
he couldn’t help but incorporate Montreal 
influences. Initially, Silver rolled the bagels 
long and skinny before connecting them 
into rounds, just as bakers do in Montreal. 

Now, Silver and Abruzzini roll their 
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dough into balls and poke holes in the 
center for a chubbier, chewier bagel. From 
there, they drop them in a pot to boil. It 
matters what else is in that pot: New York 
bagels boil in malted water, Montreal 
bagels in honey. Originally, Mtn Seasons 
used the latter. “Then we were like, ‘Maple 
syrup!’ Duh,” jokes Silver. 

Thus were born Vermont-style bagels. 
Of course, maple isn’t all that gives the 
rounds their unique connection to the 
terroir. Next year, Abruzzini plans to plant 
an acre-and-a-half market garden for the 
business. For now, she's taking a hiatus 
from farming — her first since she fell in 
love with working the land in college. 

But she still has plenty of fresh produce 
to add to her bagels, drawn from local 


After a morning bake last week, Silver 
poached eggs to demonstrate a dish simi- 
lar to one he’ll prepare at the future restau- 
rant. He served the farm egg atop a toasted 
half bagel spread with Does’ Leap chevre. 
Placed in a bowl carpeted with slivers of 
sauteed squash, the whole assemblage was 
showered with colorful kimchi. 

The bagels themselves are vegan, but 
most toppings and fillings are not Silver 
and Abruzzini will serve meat in sand- 
wiches at their bagelry, but for now they 
limit themselves to lox from Starbird Fish. 

The restaurant space below Silver and 
Abruzzini’s apartments is currently little 
more than a shell, but Silver is excited to 
take a guest on a tour. Two large windows, 
already framed, will give visitors a close- 



farmers’ surplus. “I was really worried I 
would have less access to veggies this year, 
but I had more than ever,’’ Abruzzini says. 
Garlicky kale is the bakery's most popular 
flavor, but for the next few weeks, Silver and 
Abruzzini will give it a break to take advan- 
tage of seasonal produce that farmers need 
to unload. Most of the veggies have food 
miles low enough to brag about, hailing 
from Foote Brook or Three Crows or Knee 
Deep farms, the last two in Jeffersonville. 

Last week, farmers-market customers, 
CSA members and shoppers were treated to 
a new Mtn Seasons bagel made from pureed 
local zucchini and (nonlocal) dried dill. The 
latter distributed itself through the dough 
like a print on a fashionable dress. Foote 
Brook’s jalapenos were chopped fine and 
incorporated in another of Mtn Seasons' 
typically chewy, fluffy bagels, which was 
topped with grated Parmesan. 

Using local products is key to the busi- 
ness’ principles; Silver stresses that he and 
Abruzzini hope to begin drying their own 
herbs for toppings such as Montreal spice 
and everything bagels. But maintaining 
excellent flavor is just as important. 

The pair is willing to compromise even 
less when it comes to how the bagels are 
served at farmers markets — and will be at 
their bagelry. Cream cheese comes from 
Franklin Foods in Enosburg Falls. The 
company’s bacteria-rich, yogurt-based 
variety appears in Mtn Seasons' probiotic 
sandwich, combined with gingery home- 
made kimchi. 


up view of the mountains. But the center- 
piece is a made-to-order, wood-fired bagel 
oven crafted by Jeremiah Church, who 
most recently gained notice for building 
the fiery setup for Burlington’s Hen of the 
Wood. 

Abruzzini notes that she recently spent 
a day chopping three cords of wood and 
stacked them behind the building, ready 
to burn when they’re dry. Until then, 
there’s lots of work to do. Even Brewster 
River's Budweiser deliveryman asks ex- 
citedly how the bakery is coming along. 
Jeffersonville appears ready for some 
Vermont-style bagel love. 

“It’s like getting the newspaper on 
Sunday morning. Or Saturday morning. Or 
any morning,” Silver says of starting the 
day with a bagel. By winter, Mtn Seasons’ 
new HQ should be rounding out the ritual 
of mornings on the mountain. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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Woodland Wonders 

What better way to stage A Midsummer Night’s Dream than amid summer’s lush 
landscapes? The Vermont Shakespeare Company agrees. Local thespians take 
advantage of this ideal setting with open-air performances of the Bard’s famed 
comedy. Brimming with wit and wordplay, the productions reflect VSC’s mission 
“to connect the beauty of our natural world to the magic of live theater.” Fast- 
paced, physical staging brings the adventures of lovers, actors and meddling 
fairies to life — including the mischievous Puck, who declares, “Lord, what fools 
these mortals be!" 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM' 

Saturday, August 9, and Sunday, August 10. 6 p.m., at Knight Point State Park in North 
Hero; Wednesday, August 13, 6 p.m., at Shelburne Museum. See website for future 
dates. $15-25. Info, 863-5966. vermontshakespeare.org 
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AUG.12 1 MUSIC 


The Palm Beach Daily News calls | 
the SL Petersburg String Quartet 
“chamber music of the highest 
order.” Founding members 
violinist Alla Aranovskaya and 
cellist Leonid Shukayev join violist 
Boris Vayner and second violinist 
Luis Salazar Avila to create 
one of the world's preeminent 
chamber ensembles. Touring 
extensively, the foursome counts 
stops at Carnegie Hall, esteemed 
international festivals and a five- 
year residency at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music among its 
many professional accolades. The 
Grammy Award nominees travel 
to the Northeast Kingdom, where 
they present a program of works 
by Bela Bartok, Alexander Borodin 
and Antonin Dvorak at the Summer Music From Greensboro concert se 


ST. PETERSBURG STRING QUARTET 

Tuesday August 12, 8 p.m.. at United Church of Christ in Greensboro 
2301. stpetersburgquartet.com 


3. $20. Ir 
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B urlington's waterfront turns into a party ; 

Maritime Festival. A steady stream of live music threads through 
this annual four-day fete, courtesy of stellar acts including 
the Offspring, Umphrey's McGee, Buddy Guy and the Avett Brothers 
(pictured). These nonstop rhythms keep an upbeat tempo for a wide 
array of activities. On solid ground, folks sample international cuisine 
and mingle with craft vendors, while youngsters head to the kids' zone. 
In the water, paddleboarders test their skills at Stand Up for the Lake, 
and boat lovers stroll the docks, where they check out antique crafts at 
the vintage boat show. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
MARITIME FESTIVAL 


AUG.710 1 FAIRS E FESTIVALS 


Shoreline Soiree 


Hillside Harmonies 

Once again, the hills are ringing at the Valley Stage Music 
Festival. Now in its ninth year, this daylong showcase of local 
and nationally recognized talent delivers toe-tapping grooves 
to audience members of all ages. Montpelier-based musician 
Katie Trautz kicks off the revelry with traditional Appalachian 
fiddle tunes. Following her lead, Cricket Blue, Crunchy Western 
Boys, Hot Flannel, the Defibulators and headliners the Deadly 
Gentlemen (pictured) take the stage. Powered by renewable- 
energy sources, this colossal concert blends bluegrass, country, 
rockabilly, punk and more. 

i VALLEY STAGE MUSIC FESTIVAL 




Adamant Music School 


J? Master Classes with 
v Menahem Pressler 
August 9-13 from 2:00-5:00 p.m. 

Open to members and the public 
at a cost of $50 per day. 

Participant Piano Concerts 
August 12 & 13 at 7:30 pm 

All concerts are free for members, 
guest admissions $10. Seniors/Students: $6 


QuarryWorks Theater 


Come Back, Little Sheba 
(classic drama) 

August 7-10 & 14-17 

Saturday and Sunday Madness at 2:00 p.m. 
All QuarryWorks performances are free. 


calendar 


You don’t have 
to choose between 

saving money and 
buying local 

Do both 

at Phoenix Books! 



ONLY $25 A YEAR 

Save 20% off 

every book, every day! 
PLUS, you’ll get 10 % off cards 
and stationery, gifts, calendars, 
cafe items, and more! 

Discounts available for book groups , 
Business-to-Business , and educational 
customers. Contact us for detailsi 



O O K S 


www.phoenbrbooks.biz fl 


ADVANCED IMPROVISATION TECHNIQUES 
WORKSHOP: Actors ages 12 and up hone their 

quired. Big Picture Theater. Waitsheld. 11 a m.- noon. 


CHAMP WEEK: Does the Tamed lake monster really 

n. Regular admission, $10.50-13.50; fn 


FLUSHED AWAY: Curious kiddos entering grades 2 

Free; preregister. Info. 878-6956. 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL 
PROGRAM: Youth ages 18 and under 

Catholic School, Barton. 11:30 a.m.- 
1:30 p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY .... 

PIRATE: Aargh. matey! Youngsters channel ^-*Wtain wusA 

activities. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:45 


COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: Brett 

p.m.; concert 5 p.m. Donations. InFo, 98S-9551. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: World-class 

Korngold. UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus. 
Burlington. 8 p.m. $10-25; free for kids 12 and 

DAVE KELLER BAND: The Montpelier-based musi- 



ONCE ON THIS ISLAND': A brave peasant girl 


Memorial Library, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 763-7094. 
READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers ages 5 through 10 take 

Free: preregister for a time slot, Info. 849-2420. 

S'MORES AND STORIES BY THE FIRE: The young — 

TEEN DEBATES: Quick thinkers in grades 6 and up 


A VISIT FROM HYPATIA: Actress Vivian Jordan 

YOUNG & FUN PERFORMANCE SERIES: PIRATE 
SCHOOL: David Engel becomes Billy Bones the 




ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 

Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, B65-7211. 

GERM AN -ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Burlington, 5:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, B65-72U. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 




518-523-2512. 

WEDNESDAV NIGHT LIVE: Dan Liptak and Greg 
B-Side Playground. Little River State Park. 

outdoors 

THE GOOD. THE BAD AND THE REALLY. REALLY 

Little River State Park, Waterbury, 4 p.m. $2-3; free 




words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Poet essayist and 

Aldnch Library, Barre, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 476-7550. 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: Led by local 

Center. Burlington, pizza. 5:30-6 p.m.; workshop. 




THU.7 


business 

FUN & FUNKY BURLINGTON BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION SUMMER SOCIAL: Area profession- 


CARD MAKING WITH KAREN: Lc 

Donations. Info. 849-2420. 

dance 

'DARE TO BE SQUARE' SQUARE DANCE SERIES: 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
6-9:30 p.m. Free for first two sessions; S30 annual 

WOMEN'S WEDNESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: 

talks 

JIM NEWMAN & SARAH SLAUGHTER: The deslgn- 

Waitsfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 49S-5545. 


Weston Playhouse, 2 p.m. S47-61. Info. 824-5288. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: ‘ALL IN THE TIMING': 

and up. Dorset Playhouse, 3 p.m. & 8 p.m. $20-59. 

'RING OF FIRE: THE MUSIC OF JOHNNY CASH’: 

and rise to stardom. McCarthy Arts Center. St. 
Michael's College, Colchester. 8 p.m. $37-46. Info, 


FEAST ft FIELD MARKET ft CONCERT SERIES: 'ART 

p.m. Free. Info. 999-3391. 

Burlington. 5:30-6 p.m. Free; cost of food and drink. 
Info. 660-0440. 

TEA ft FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Folks explore the 

savories. The Inn at Shelburne Farms, 2:30-4:30 
p.m. $18; preregister. Info. 985-8442. 

fairs & festivals 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FESTIVAL: 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.6. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


food & drink 

FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

Fletcher Allen Hospital. Burlington. 2:30-5:30 p.m. 

JERICHO FARMERS MARKET: Passersby graze 


MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 

Free. Info, B93-1009. 

SUMMERVALE: INDOMITABLE SAUERKRAUT: 

Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 861-9700. 

games 

llsley Public Library. Middlebury, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Inro, 388-4095. 

TRIVIA TAKEDOWN: Intellects test their knowl- 

health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. S10. Info, 578-9243. 

GUIDED PARTNER THAI BODYWORK: Lori Flower 

223-8000. ext 202. 

SEEING. HEARING. FEELING: 

EXPLORING MINDFULNESS 
PRACTICE: Nina La Rosa leads a 

Buddhist teachings. A O&A and 

YOGA IN THE MOUNTAINS: Yogis of 

279-6663. 

kids 

CHAMP WEEK: See WED.6. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 

BOO-639-3443. 

INSECT EXTRAVAGANZA: Let the metamorphosis 

Huntington, 9-10:30 a.m. $8-10 per adult/child 
434-3068. 

JUNIOR RANGER PROGRAM: BECOME A 

Visitor Center. Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National 
Historical Park. Woodstock, 2:30-4 pjn. Free. Info, 

LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: The Burlington School 


THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Inro, 334-2044. 

NICOLE & BEN BRIERRE: The author and illustrator 

NUMBERS ARE MAGICAL: Teacher Joe McSoley 

Library. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

'ONCE ON THIS ISLAND’: See WED.6. Sunshine 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

Igbtq 

PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT SENIOR WOMEN'S 
DISCUSSION GROUP: Female-identified members 

montreal 

CONTEMPORARY KNIGHTS': Plaid Thursday 

CONCERTS ON THE BLUFF: Folk singer Roy Hurd 

Info, 518-562-4160. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: See WED.6. 

12 and under. Info, B00-639-3443. 

GROTON MUSIC IN THE PARK: Singer- 

Info, 194web®earthlink.net. 

ISLAND TIME: Caribbean rhythms 

PASSING BRASS BAND: Old-time tunes entertain 



SHELBURNE VINEYARD FIRST THURSDAYS 

SNOW FARM VINEYARD CONCERT SERIES: Live 

cert 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi lovers learn 

Little River State Park. Waterbury, 11 a.m. S2-3: free 
confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

THU.7 » P.54 




For all of your support now 
and throughout the years! 

-Jessica Bridge, Real Estate Agent 


rmwx . element 

North Professionals k 


Lennys 


SAVE 

$7 








canhan rr 


S V./A 


Thurs-Sun | August 7-10 th 

Lowest Price of the Season! 


Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh | 


n lennyshoe.ci 


Small is Beautiful! 

I Come visit Pam, Peter, Steve, Ashley, Amy, 

| Kris and John for some service with a smile! 

2934 Waterbury-Stowe Road (Rte. 100 ) • 244.5353 Hi 
I wF O O D S* Waterbury Center • SunflowerNaturaIFoodjVT.com 


WIN CARHARTTS 

in our Rotten Jean Contest! 
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calendar 


The 

Volley 

Stage 

i c F e^fival 

On Blackbird Swale 
Huntington, VT 
802 - 434-4563 



August 9th, 2014 
12:30-9:30 p.m. 


The Deadly Gentlemen 
The Defibulators 
Hot Flannel 
Crunchy Western Boys 
Cricket Blue 

wwwValley^laga.r\e.+ 



MONT 

SEVEN DAYS _ / 

re View 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/REVIEW ■ 


STEVENSON BROOKWALKERS: A 

Brook Trail. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 1:30 
to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

SUNSET MOONRISE AQUADVENTURE: Stunning 


Little River State Park. Waterbury. 7 p.m. $2-3; free 
Info. 244-7103. 

seminars 

POWERFULTOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: Wendy 

exL 3903. 


Memorial Library, Jericho. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
899-4962. 

theater 

'THE CARETAKER': Harold Pinter's humorous. 


'CAROUSEL': 

Hall Green. Greensboro, 7:30 p.m. $7.50-15, Info, 

'A CHORUS LINE': See WED.6. 7:30 p.m. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'ALL IN THE TIMING': 

See WED.6. 8 p.m. 

Texas. Depot Theatre. Westport N.Y. 5 p.m. $29. 
Info. 518-962-4449. 

RING OF FIRE: THE MUSIC OF JOHNNY CASH': See 


words 

GALWAY KINNELL: CELEBRATING A LIFE IN 

Montpelier. 3 p.m. Free. Info. 633-4956. 

TOWN HOUSE FORUM: Jane Shore and Howard 


LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC: Jokesters 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN OANCING: SAMBA: Samir 

7-8 pjnj dance. 6-10 p!m. S6-14. Info, 862-2269. 

QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Geordie Lynd. Roger 


FRI.8 


activism 

NORTHEAST REGIONAL CLIMATE JUSTICE 

Bend, 1:30-10 p.m. $20-100 suggested donation. 
Info. 444-0350. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: Healthy 

p.m. Free. Info, 800-733-2767. 

COUPON QUEEN DARBY MAYVILLE: Savvy savers 

HERRMANNS' ROYAL LIPIZZAN STALLIONS: The 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park. 8 p.m. $15; preregister. Info. 863-5966. 

STOWE ANTIQUE & CLASSIC CAR MEET: Swec-t 

dance. Nichols Field. Stowe. 8 a,m.-8 p.m. $8-10: 


WONDER' ICE CREAM SOCIAL: ART SHOW ft 


fairs & festivals 


WRITER'S CIRCLE: Wordsmiths of all skill levels put 
7 p.m. Free. Info. 888-492-8218, ext 300. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FESTIVAL: See 
MICRO FEST MUSIC FESTIVAL: Bio-dynamic farm- 

Farm. Benson. 2 p.m. Free: S40 VIP pass. Info. 752- 

NEWPORT SKATE PARK SHRED FEST: 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.6. 


SHREDDER INTERNATIONAL SHORT FILM 

p.m. $2 Info, 299-1426. 

603-646-2422. 


food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Mi 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 

Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685-9987. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 999-3249. 
FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies revive historic reci- 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. $4-14; free for kids under 3. Info. 

FRIDAY NIGHT COOKOUT: A rambling brook 

desserts. Adamant Co-op. 5:30-7 p.m. S10. Info, 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning cu- 

Hardwick. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 755-6349. 

LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 vendors 

Free. Inro. 535-7528. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 

999-7514. 

TRUCK STOP: Gourmet eats and local libations 

ArtsRiot, Burlington, 5-10 p.m. Cost of food and 
drink. Info, 540-0406. 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 

CHAMP WEEK: See WED.6. 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players put their stra- 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 

DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

FAMILY MOVIE: A garbage-collecting robot unwit- 


878-6956. 

LEMONADE LOUNGE-AROUND: Bi 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

WED .6, Pavilion Park, Island Pond. 11:30 a.m.-l:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 334-2044. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 
Buttered Noodles. W 


Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. 

'ONCE ON THIS ISLAND': See WED.6. Staige Hill 
Farm, Charlotte. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 355-1451. 
TEENS RAID THE GARDEN: Harvested produce 

'WILLY WONKA JR.': 
stage adaptation of the 1971 film Willy Wonka & 
$10-12. Info, 332-6020. 

language 

SPANISH CONVERSATION: Patty Penuel helps 

11 a.m.-12:15 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 


WATER STRIOERS I: Don your water shoes for an 

Nature Trail. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 
call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 


HARPOON POINT TO POINT: Cyclists pedal 25-. 



music 

BACKWOODS PONDFEST: Bring your own tent for 

$70-85. Info. 518-335-7911. 

BANJO DAN'S BLUEGRASS REVUE: An evening of 

Derby Line, 8 p.m, $18. Info. 748-25 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME 
PERFORMANCES: Old-time string 

Burlington City Hall Park, noon-1 
p.m. Free. Info, 865-7166. 

THE HORSE TRADERS: From 

food and drink. Info. 388-7368. 

POINT COUNTERPOINT: Instructors of the cham- 

352-6671. 

SARAH LEE GUTHRIE & JOHNNY IRION: Caitlin 

Arts. Long Trail School, Dorset 6:30-10 p.m. $20; 
SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: Giant bronze bells ring 

TRANSCONTINENTAL PIANO DUO: Pianists Elaine 

Bernstein. United Church. Warren. 7:30 p.m. $20; 

outdoors 

THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: Avian enthusiasts 

ing accuracy. B-Side Playground. Little River State 

244-7103. 




theater 

'THE CARETAKER': See THU.7, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

'A CHORUS LINE': See WED.6. 7:30 p.m. 

'COSI FAN TUTTE': Participants in Middlebury 

English, 7:45 p.m. S15. Info, 382-9222. 

THE DINING ROOM': St. Johnsbury Players stage 

ent time periods. St Johnsbury School, 7:30-9:30 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'ALL IN THE TIMING': 

'GREATER TUNA': See THU.7. 8 p.m. 

'THE MIRACLE WORKER': Blind, deaf and mute 

Hall Green, Greensboro, 7:30 p.m. $7.50-15. Info. 
'MY FAIR LADY': Professor Henry Higgins trans- 


'NOTHING-IS-NOT-READY CIRCUS AND 

PAGEANT': The political and apolitical 

2014 political turmoil of the Middle 
Brandon Town Hall, 7:30 p.m. $8-12. 

'RING OF FIRE: THE MUSIC OF JOHNNY CASH’: See 

WED.6, B p.m. 

'THE SITUATION': A horse is captured and slaugh- 

'VIOLET': See WED.6. 

words 

CARYN MIRRIAM-GOLDBERG: The former 


SAT. 9 


SAT. 9 » P.56 



B L El 


NORTHEAST SEAFOOD 


OPEN FOR BREAKFAST & DINNER 
25 CHERRY ST, BURLINGTON, 8 0 2.864.8600, BLEUVT.COM 



Ever tried Karma Yoga? 


4 


Yoga on 
CHURCH 
STREET 


Sunday, August 10 
9am-noon 

( Rain date: August 17) 

Top of Church Street Marketplace 


FREE COMMUNITY EVENT! 

• All yoga levels, bring your own mat 

• Lama Mlgmar, Buddhist Chaplain at 
Harvard, 

to guide opening meditation 

• 1 .5 hour hatha yoga class with live 

• Post event includes: RAFFLE PRIZES 
andACRO yoga 


THANK YOU to our amazing sponsors! 

SEVEHMYS JEOIF l 



calendar 


GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 




Be sure not to miss IMA on Friday, i 1 
August 15th at 9:30pm; Anna Liani 
on Saturday, August 16th at 8:30pm; 
"Moda Sotto le Stelle" fashion show 
on Saturday, August 16th at 10pm; 
outdoor opera "Madarrie Butterfly" 
by Giacomo Puccini on Sunday, 
August 17th at 9pm; don't miss 
Group VU;comedian Joe Cacchione; 
Vincenzo Thoma; Group Wilst, Carl 
Ragoneseand many other Italian- 
Canadian artists to discover. 


Outdoor activities - Free accessl 


'icic«i» 


For its 21st edition. 
Montreal's Italian Week 
is proud to present 
the region of Veneto. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


Join Cyclewise Ducati Vermont for their 



Saturday, August 16 from 9-4 
LIVE MUSIC LUNCH DEMO RIDES 


I TEST RIDE the Ducati of your 



TENT SALE Noon-6pm 
Shop the tent for up to 50% OFF 
apparel & accessories 


Register to win a go pro camera 


Guaranteed lowest prices of the year 
on new and pre-owned machines. 

If you can't make it to our party on t 
16th, call and schedule a private der 

DUCATIVERMONT 


$ SUZUKI 


30 miles south ot Burlington on Route 7 • Find us on Facebook 
130 Ethan Allen Highway • New Haven, VT • 801-288-0669 • cyclewiseVT.com 


Tlie friendship of those we serve 

is the foundation 

of our success. 





calendar 


'THE HUNTERS': NEW YORK THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WORK-IN-PROGRESS: Twin brothers wrestle with 

5 pm $9-13. Inro, 603-646-2422. 

health. Lebanon Opera House. N.H.. 7:30 p.m. $32- 
88. Inro, 603-448-0400. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM': The Vermont 

calendar spotlight Knight Point State Park, North 


VIOLET: See Wl 


7-9 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info. 527-7933. 


SUN. 10 


activism 


INTRO TO BELLY DANCE WORKSHOP: Beginners 

Center, Vergennes, 3-5 p.m. $24. Info. 870-0361. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCING: All ages and skill levels 

Zedek Synagogue, Burlington. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $2; 
free first session. Info. 864-0218, exL 21. 

CIVIL WAR HOME FRONT WALKING TOUR: A stroll 

National Historical Park Woodstock, 10:30 am- 
12:30 p.m. $4-8 adults; free for kids underl5; 
preregister. Info, 457-3368. 

HERRMANNS' ROYAL LJPIZZAN STALLIONS: See 

STOWE ANTIQUE & CLASSIC CAR MEET: See FRI.8. 

fairs & festivals 

ART IN THE PARK FESTIVAL: See SAT. 9. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FESTIVAL: See 

THU.7.Tla.m.-10 p.m. 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.6. 


MEXICAN COOKING CLASS: Hi 


SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: Farmers. 


SWITCHBACK 


SUNDAY: Switchback brews. Dakin 


Philo State Park. Charlotte, nc 




TASTE OF THE VALLEY: Culinary creations from lo- 

Peak Village. Sugarbush Resort Warren, 5-8 p.m. 
$50. Info. 496-6682. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY RESTORATIVE YOGA: Tisha Shull 

p.m. Donations. Info. 448-4262. 

COMMUNITY VINYASA: Rose Bryant helps students 

448-4262. 

COMMUNITY YOGA: A blend of Vinyasa, Kundalini 


YOGA ON CHURCH STREET: Yogis bring 

noon. Donations. Info. 318-5570. 

YOGIC SCIENCE: PRANAYAMA AND 
MEDITATION: Mindfulness tech- 


m.-5 p.m. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Willlston, 11-11:45 am Free. Info, 764-1810. 
SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: From feathers and fly- 

preregister. Info, 434-2167. 

'WILLY WONKA JR.': See FRI.8. 2 pm. 


music 

BURLINGTON CONCERT BAND: Local musicians 
and other classics. Battery Park. Burlington. 7-8:30 

LAKE PLACID SINFONIETTA: Concert pianist 


VERMONT PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SUMMER 
POPS CONCERT: See SAT.9. Moose Meadow Lodge. 

VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE III: See SAT.9. 
446-2928. 

outdoors 

Carriage Barn Visitor Center. Marsh-Billlngs- 
Rockefeller National Historical Park, Woodstock 
2-3:30 pm Free; preregister. Info. 457-3368. ext. 

MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT FULL MOON HIKE: 


PAULA MARCOUX: The rood historian and author 

follows. NECI on Main. Montpelier, 4:30-5:30 pm 
Free. Info, 229-0774. 



coop: limited space. Info, 861-9700. 


ROCHESTER CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY: Violinist 


MON. 11 


recommended. Niquette Bay State Park Colchester. 


sports 

DAN BONFIGLI WOODY CLASSIC: SUNDAY FUNDAY 

bar. Info, 862-6736. 

SMUGGLERS' NOTCH TRAIL RACE SERIES: Runners 

4K and BK. 10 am. $10-25; Tree for 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick- 

6-8 p.m. S3. Info. 864-0123. 

talks 

LESLEY-ANN DUPIGNY-GIROUX: The local cllma- 

College, Plainfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 454-8311. 


BREAD AND PUPPET 'COMMUNITY CIRCUS' 
REHEARSAL: Folks feast their eyes on the politi- 

Theater. Glover. 2 p.m. Free. Info. 525-3031. 

'A CHORUS LINE': See WED.6. 3 p.m. 


CLIMATE CARNIVAL BLOCK PARTY: Like-minded 


AUTUMN'S ABUNDANT GARDEN DISPLAY: Master 

Info, 264-5600. 

fairs &festivals 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.6. 

food & drink 

THE SUMMER-INSPIRED VEGETARIAN: Farm- 

6-7:30 p.m. S5-10; preregister at citymarkeLcoop. 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.6. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT. Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betty Bancroft Larken 


School. 4 pm $14-22. Info. 533-7443. 

'GREATER TUNA - : See THU.7. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM': See SAT.9. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER': See FRI.8. 
'NOTHING-IS-NOT-READY CIRCUS AND PAGEANT: 

'OTHELLO': See FRI.8. 2 pm 

TO KNOW OR NOT TO KNOW: THAT HAS BEEN THE 

SIS. Info. 496-5997. B 
'VIOLET: See WED.6. 


MONDAY-NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners push past 
Performance. Willlston. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.6. 

WHAT IS FASCIA?: Certified structural integra- 

p.m. $7-10; preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext 202. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get acquainted 

Willislon. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

FIZZ, BOOM. READ!: STORIES WITH MEGAN: 

a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. ^ 


BIGTOWN SUMMER READING SERIES: Novelist Luis 
with lit lovers. BigTown Gallery, Rochester. 5:30 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


language 

ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speakers 


BIKE CARE 101 FOR WOMEN: A clinic Tor those who 

quired. Bike Recycle Vermont Burlington. 6:30-9:30 

music 

CASPIAN MONDAY MUSIC: Violinist Alexey 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 

Collective. Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 862-5017. 

theater 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: See SUN.10. 2 

'GREATER TUNA': See THU.7. 8 p.m. 

JENNY ROMAINE & RACHEL SCHRAGIS: The 

Goddard College, Plainfield, 7:15 p,m. Free. Info. 

THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: Melding elements of 

Handel. Vivaldi and others. Lake Placid Center for 
the Arts, N.Y.. 7 p.m. $5-15. Info. 518-E 


words 

800K SALE: Thousands of gently-used titles 
Rutland Free Library, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. F 


MUST-READ MONDAY: Oiu Xiaolong's Years of Red 

Junction. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

SHAPE A SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 

Library, Williston. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


TUE.12 


dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Al 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

Burlington. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. Info. 448-2930. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: See THU.7. 

TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Local teens answer ques- 

Info. 878-4918. 


WINTER IN AUGUST CELEBRATION: A 

Rutland. 5-B p.m. $9-10. Info, 773-2747. 

film 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

River Junction. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 356-2776. 

'UNMANNED: AMERICA'S DRONE WARS': Robert 

food & drink 

JOHNSON FARMERS MARKET: From kale to 


H.O. Wheeler Elementary School, Burlington. 3-6:30 


THE PENNYWISE PANTRY: On a tour or the store. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT. 9. 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


health & fitness 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 

Library. Williston, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
878-4918. 

5tudio Yoga & Body Therapy, Montpelier, 4-5 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info. 272-8923. 

YOGA WITH ALEXANDRA: Rocking rhythms enliven 

kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 



We’re a preciously 
small batch vodka 
hand crafted 


in Iceland. 

Pleased to meet you. 
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"A SMILING FACE IS HALF THE MEAL' - LATVIAN PROVERB 

AUGUST 23 * 21 • WWW.WySIVjfrGFESTIVAL.COM 


Mansfield 

Cycles 


4081 Mountain Road, Stowe • 802-253-4531 


Elizabeth Breuer, MD has joined 
the Maitri Health Care for Women 
team. Elizabeth will be providing 
gynecologic and obstetrical care in 
the office. She is also a delivering 
provider at Fletcher Allen hospital. 


We're excited to have more ava 
appointments for both new and 
established patients. Check out 
website for more information at 




this great addition 


Maitri . 

Health Care for Women 


IBs Tilley Drive 

South Burlington. VT 05403 

Phone: (802) 862-7338 


maitriobgyn.com 





MOONLIT CAMPFIRE: Youngsters end their adult 



STORY TIME IN THE NESTLINGS NOOK: Bird- 



YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 


language 


BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers 



FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 



PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 



music 

BLUES FOR BREAKFAST AT TUESDAY NIGHT LIVE: 



CASTLETON SUMMER CONCERTS: Bursting 



ST. PETERSBURG STRING QUARTET: The famed 



outdoors 

SUMMER BUG WALKS: Insect lovers grab their 



seminars 

OPEN-SOURCE HARDWARE WORKSHOP: Tinkerers 



sports 

STANDUP PAOOLEBOARD RACE SERIES: Aquatic 



TUESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: Bicyclists of all skill 







theater 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: See SUN.10. 2 





words 

BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: Readers chat about 



WED. 13 

community 


LAWN PARTY A CHICKEN BARBECUE: A feast of 



education 

TOASTMASTERS OF GREATER BURLINGTON: 



KINGDOM COMMUNITY WIND TOURS: See WED.I 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE OBSERVATORY OPEN 


TECHNOLOGY DROP-IN DAY: Library patrons 



fairs & festivals 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.6. 


film 


’NORTHERN BORDERS’: Based on Howard Frank 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




Go float yourself. 

Book online at SatoriFloatSpa.com 
Vermont’s commercial floatation center. 

SUMMERTIME SPECIAL OFFER 

S10 float discount when you bring your own towel 




Thanks for voting Earl’s 
the “Best Bike Shop!” 


We are proud to provide Vermont’s largest selection 
of bikes, clothing, parts, and accessories for all of 
your biking adventures! E 


Entrain 


Saturday, August 9 | 3:30 pm 

Killington Resort’s Roaring Brook Umbrella Bars 


Q 
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classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


BEGINNER WATERCOLOR 
SEMINAR!: Want to try water- 

9:30 a,m.-3:30 p.m. (w/ lunch 
break each day). Cost: $200/12- 

504B Dalton Dr.. Colchester. Info: 


astrology 


Public Library. 201 Bridge St., 
456-1078. kellhuntenPearthlink. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


CLAY: REVISITING THE BOWL: 


MIDSUMMER FULL MOON 
ASTROLOGY EVENT: In a large 


Sep. 14. 2-4 p.m. Cost: $25 / 
person: S22.S0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

IS, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $B / 

the 6th visit free. Location: 

BCA Center. 135 Church St.. 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR: 

documents. Students will 

Weekly on Mon., Sep. IS-OcL 
27. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $205 
s; $184.5 O/BCA 


135 Church St., Burlington. 


coaching 


30-DAY SELF-DISCOVERY 

Starts Sun.. Sep. 7. 

Location: Online at 



BEGINNER WHEEL THROWING: 


Sep. 16-Nov. 4. Cost: $270/ 
person (members: $211.50. 
nonmembers: $235. materials: 
$35). Location: Shelburne Craft 

Info; 985-3648. 
HAND-BUILDING: Instructor: 







INTRO TO WOODWORKING: 

Instructor: Rachel Brydolf- 

Shaker-style hall table, taking 

Is: $85). Location: 


Shelburne. Info: 985-3648. 

MAD SCIENTIST WORKSHOP: 

Edition. - Scientists will be build- 


Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd. 
Shelburne. Info: 985-3648. 

METALS W / MATT: ADV. 
JEWELRY: Instructor: Matthew 

Jeweler Matthew Taylor of 

ing). 5 Toe.. 5:30-8 p.m.. Sep. 
?6-0ct. 14. Cost: $34 5 /person 

Shelburne Craft School. 64 

NEW SHAPE: MIXED LEVEL: 

Sat.. 10 a.m.-noon. Sep. 20-Nov. 
B. Cost: $280 /person (mem- 




Wed.. 5-8 p.m.. Sep. 24-Nov. 12. 
materials: $45). Location: 


Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. In 


ARGENTINE TANGO FOR 
BEGINNERS: Tango Is fancy walk- 

tention. For adults with little or 

August 29. 2 Sat.. Aug. 30 & Sep. 
6. 10:30 a.m.-noon. Cost: $14 / 
person or $25/2 people (friends 

or $50/2 people for both days. 
Elizabeth Seyler. 399-8934. 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


sons also available. Cost’ $50/4- 
Club. 20 Crowley St, Burlington. 

design/build 

GOURD BANJO BUILDING 
WORKSHOP: Learn to build 


m.-Sp.m. 






generator 

(generator 


INTRO TO THE LASER CUTTER: 

Weekiy on Mon.. Sep. 15-OcL 
6. 6:3 0-8:30 p.m. Cost: $160 / 
person; $144/BCA members. 


WHEEL THROWING/INT.-ADV.: 




Burlington. Info: 865-7166. 

healing arts 

REIKI FOR HORSES LEVEL II: 

& 24. 9:30 a.m 3:30 p.m. Cost: 
$275 /10-hour class. Location: 

Chelsea. Info: HeartSong Reiki. 
Kelly McDermott -Bums. 746- 
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LET US DARE 


SuZ; 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 



New Homes. Certified Green. 
Location. 


Staniford 

farm s 


SnyderHomesVT.com • 802.825.1031 
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TITUS 

ANDRONICUS 


□ 


SCAN THIS PAGE 


TO WATCH A VIDEO 


Thursday, August 21 

Higher Ground Ballroom 


Go to sevendaysvtxom and answer 2 trivia questions. 

mivt Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
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THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


HEALING ARTS « P.62 

helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


60 Lake Street, 1C, Burlington 

879-6219, Iphllvt&gmalLcom, 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Memorial Celebration 


DRAW AND SIP ART 
WORKSHOP: Spend an evening 






9. 11:15 a.m. at the Unitarian 


Plant Walk with Annie McCleary, 
p.m. sliding scale to $10. please 





martial arts 


language 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SI 




Degree Black Belt Brazilian 


Willis ton. Info; 660-4072. Julio® 


EXPLORING MINDFULNESS: Join 

of seif and world. Please RSVP 



Studio, 88 King St., suite 10T. 
Mental Health , LLC, Nina La Rosa, 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Thu.. 5:45-6:45 p.m. Cost: $10 
Mountain Studio, 275 College St.. 
655-0950. gillian&gitlianfranks. 

music 

TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 


; $120/12-week series. 

Center, 64 Main St. Montpelier. 
Info: Ellle Hayes. 456-7983. 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

700 Church St.. Burlington. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The 


Info: Stuart Paton, 999-4255, 


to be Inwardly still. Wed.. 5:30 
p.m., Sat,, 8:30 a.m. $76 /class. 
550/mo.. $760/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tai Chi (formerly 

Healing Center), 780 Flynn Ave., 


water sports 

STANDUP PADDLEBOARDING: 

yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 


Center. 787 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington. Info: 658-6795. 




EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

welcome here. Cost: $75 /class. 
Si 30 /cl ass cord $5-10/commu- 

Yoga 20 Kilburn St, Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200- and 

1st week unlimited. $15/class 
or $130/10-class card. $12/ 

$100/10-class punch card. 




YOGA ROOTS: Established 
in February 2013, Yoga Roots 

5-9. Location; Yoga Roots. 6221 



in the Liuhebafa lineage. Regular 
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POINTsPOINT 

presented by National Life Group® 


AUGUST 9* 


clrnit fium » 25, 50, 

^100 mile ride. 

NEW in 2014: All rides start and finish 
at the Harpoon Brewery in Windsor! 
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Register today at www.harpoonpointtopoint.com! 


National Life 
Group* 
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Pop Punks 

The Offspring's Noodles talks 20 years of Smash 


BY DAN BOLLES 

I n 1994 the Offspring released their third album, 
Smash. That title turned out to be more accurate 
than anyone had anticipated. The album sold more 
than 16 million copies worldwide — a record for 
independent releases at the time. Chart-toppingsingles 
such as “Self Esteem” and “Come Out and Play" thrust 
the Southern California punk band into the interna- 
tional spotlight. Along with fellow SoCal punks Green 
Day, whose breakout, Grammy-winning album Dookie 
had been released just two months prior to Smash , the 
Offspring helped bring punk rock to the masses. 

Touring in celebration of the 20th anniversary of 
Smash, this Friday, August 8, the Offspring headline 
a show at Burlington's Waterfront Park as part of the 
Lake Champlain Maritime Festival. Also on the bill are 
punk contemporaries Pennywise, Bad Religion and the 
Vandals, as well as a quartet of local punk acts: Get a 
Grip, As We Were, Better Things and Poxy. 

In advance of that show, Seven Days caught up 
with Offspring guitarist Kevin John Wasserman, aka 
Noodles, by phone to get his take on two decades of 
Smash. 


KJW: It's weird and it's hard to 
actually fathom what that means. 
So many of those songs have been 
with us the whole time, so it’s 
kind of like hanging out with an 
old friend. You don’t see the aging. 
So songs like “Self Esteem” and 
“Come Out and Play” still seem 
new, because we play them every 
night. 

SD: Honestly, it kind of blew my mind to realize the 
album is that old. 

KJW: It’s funny. We're playing with the Vandals, 
Pennywise and Bad Religion. These are bands we’ve 
been playing with for at least 20 years. We did a tour 
way back with the Vandals and it’s the same four guys. 
Brooks [Wackerman] was 17. He didn’t know how to 
drive yet. But it's the same band and they’re doing the 
same stuff. It’s rad. 

SD: When Smash came out, the Offspring had been 
around for 10 years but were virtually unknown 
to mass audiences. Did you have any inkling the 
album would blow up the way it did? 

KJW: No way. Punk bands were never successful. 
Probably the biggest punk band at the time was the 
Ramones. And you hardly ever heard them on the 
radio. It never happened to punk bands, so we were not 
expecting it at all. We were hoping to do better than 
our second record, which sold about 40,000 copies 
worldwide. 


SEVEN DAYS: I just had to let you know, one of 
the first times I got drunk — I was maybe 16 — my 
friends and I repeatedly prank-called a local radio 
station by belligerently yelling the "la la la" intro to 
"Self Esteem." 

KEVIN JOHN WASSERMAN: [Laughs] That’s 


SD: We certainly thought so. Not sure the DJ at 
95 XXX was as impressed. 

KJW: I bet. 

SD: Is it surreal to think Smash has been around for 


SD: Mission accomplished. Did you experience any 
backlash over your success from the punk scene? 

KJW: We had some punks, mostly young, elitist punks 
brand-new to the scene, calling us sellouts and stuff 
like that. We’d get kids coming to our shows claiming 
we were ruining punk rock. It's, like, “Come on, man. 
Punk’s been around for 20 years already. It's only a 
matter of time before someone says, ‘This music is 
great and deserves to be played.'" That’s the way we 
thought about it. 

SD: Someone had to be the punk band that broke 
into the mainstream, right? 

KJW: Exactly. Then there was the old guard of punks 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYAR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



who gave us a hard time, but it was in a really shitty and, 
I think, unwise way. When the record came out, we got 
a really good review in Maximum RocknRoll. But then 
we started making videos and getting played on MTV 
and, all of a sudden, we just could not be tolerated. 
Anyway, an acquaintance of mine wrote an article for 
them — I didn’t even know I was being interviewed at 
the time — and wrote this scathing review calling us 
sellouts. Shit like that happened from time to time. 

SD: Why do you think the band has been able to 
stay relevant for so long? 

KJW: You know, we’re just four guys who like playing 
music together. And we’ve been doing it since we were 
teenagers. Punk rock showed us how to be ourselves. 
We sometimes fight like brothers, but we also have 
each other’s backs like brothers. We just have a good 
time doing what we do. 

SD: You're at the point now where you've influenced 
a new generation of punk bands. Is that something 
you ever think about? 

KJW: We don’t take any credit for that. I've had young 
bands be flattering and say nice things about us. But 
we think back to the bands that inspired us — the 
Adolescents, the Ramones, the Dead Kennedys. Bands 
that never really got their full due. They might do really 
well in T-shirt sales but didn’t do as well as they should 
in the amount of radio play. 


PUNK ROCK 



KEVIN JOHN WASSERMAN (AKA NOODLES) 


SD: Where did the idea for "Pretty Fly (for a White 
Guy)" come from? 

KJW: I think Dexter [Holland, vocalist] was watching 
“Sally Jessy” or something, and there was some 
suburban, middle-class white kid acting like a very 
urban black kid. And you know he just learned that 
stuff from hip-hop records and started taking on the 
affectations. It was just kind of funny. Notthatyou can't 
be a white kid and be urban. I think Eminem is pretty 
serious. But you’ve got these middle-class white kids 
talking about how hard they are and it's, like, “Come 
on, man.” I just think it’s funny. They’re certainly not 
harming the world. And there have been times I’ve 
tried something that didn't suit me, and I eventually 
gave up the affectation. ® 

INFO 

The Offspring, Bad Religion, Pennywise and the Vandals at the 
Lake Champlain Maritime Festival, Friday, August 8, 6 p.m., at 


GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



Thoughts on the 
Precipice 

In this space last week, I made the case 
that the Precipice was the single best 
showcase for local music Burlington has 
and urged you, dear readers, to attend. 
Much to my delight — and likely that of 
Radio Bean's lee anderson arid joe adler 
— it was, and many of you did. 

As also noted last week, this year’s 
incarnation of the newly rebranded 
“charming Vermont music festival” was 
smaller than in previous years. But it's 
safe to say Anderson and co. traded a 
little quantity for increased quality. I'd 
estimate I saw about 65 to 70 percent of 
the festival and didn’t see a bad, or even 
mediocre, set in the bunch. Even given 
that near universal excellence, there 
were some highlights, which I’ll run 
through now. 

I'm not sure if it's possible for japhy 
ryder to be underrated or overlooked. 
They’ve been around for more than 10 
years, have long had a strong following 
and inspired one of my all-time-favorite 
genre descriptors: “porn prog.” The 
tag isn't as fitting as it once was, but 
I can’t seem to stop using it. Yet for 
some reason, when I think about the 
best bands in Burlington, JR are rarely 
one of the first to jump to mind. They 
should be. Their Friday set was a master 
clinic on sinewy, sensuous grooves and 
intricate, cerebral compositions. 

Despite that heady and often 
scholarly approach, JR somehow 
manage never to fly above their 
listeners’ heads. Their stuff is still 
accessible and emotionally evocative 


— in large part thanks to the sensitivity 
and skill with which bandleader and 
trumpeter will Andrews plays. I could 
listen to that guy play all night. 

Another Friday highlight was the 
full-band debut of plato ears, the new 
project from mark daly, formerly of 
Chamberlin. When last I saw them, 
the band was essentially just Daly, a 
drummer and whole lot of looping 
and effects. Long story short, I came 
away underwhelmed then. But what a 
difference a band makes. 

Daly’s new material is a departure 
from the band of HORSES-esque indie 
rock for which Chamberlin was best 
known. As Plato Ears, Daly fuses his 
indie roots with an R&B sound that 
bears some similarity to the likes of the 
weeknd and Miguel — go ahead and call 
it PBR&B, if you must. While it worked 
well on studio demos, Daly hadn’t 
quite figured out how best to translate 
that sound live. I’d say he’s done so. 
Flanked by jer coons, eric maier and josh 
weinstein, Daly’s set was transcendent. 

I was watching with a certain 
well-known local guitarist, and we 
exchanged numerous excited glances 
throughout the PE set “I can't stop 
smiling,” he told me at one point. “And I 
really wanna join this band.” Agreed — 
at least on the smiling part. 

Saturday was equally impressive, if 
somewhat less well attended due to the 
near constant threat of rain — which 



never came, maryse smith and michael 
chorney were simply wonderful, and a 
soothing respite from the louder fare 
that dominated the day. If you've yet to 
experience the indie-folk duo in person, 
I highly recommend you do so ASAP. 

I can’t in good conscious offer 
thoughts on swale, osage orange, dirty 
blondes or rough Francis due to various 
conflicts of interest with all four bands. 
But each did what they do — and if you 
know and love those groups, you know 
that’s a good thing. 

The surprise of the night for me was 
argonaut&wasp, a relatively new band 
with whom I'd only been peripherally 
familiar. But the quartet delivered an 
impressively tight set of ultra-danceable 
electro-rock that had the crowd 
jumping. And hula-hooping. Because it 
ain’t the Precipice unless girls are hula- 
hooping. 

BiteTorrent 

Continuing the down-home festival 
theme, this Saturday, August 9, marks 
the ninth annual Valley Stage Festival in 
Huntington. Particularly in recent years, 
fest organizer don sheldon has built a 
strong rep for bringing high-quality 
roots music to Vermont audiences. He 
presents shows at venues all over the 
state, as well as an ongoing series at On 
the Rise Bakery in Richmond. But the 
Valley Stage is really his calling card, 
featuring an always-enticing mix of 
local and national talent. 

This year figures to be no exception, 
as fans will be treated to a wealth of 
top-notch Americana acts, including 
local fiddler katie trautz, local folk 
duo cricket blue and local bluegrass 
outfit hot flannel. (Full disclosure: My 
brother, tyler bolles, plays in that last 

On the regional front, expect 
appearances by New Hampshire’s 
crunchy western boys, Brooklyn punk- 
grass band the defibulators and Boston’s 

the DEADLY GENTLEMEN. 


In other festival news, this week brings 
the annual Lake Champlain Maritime 
Festival. As always, that means some 
marquee talent gracing the stage at 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



www.highergroundmusic.com 
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music 


CLUB DATES : 




WED. 6 

burlington 

AMERICAN FLATBREAO 
BURLINGTON HEARTH: Groove 


BREAKWATER CAFE: Hie X-Rays 




LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 



Chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 
Leon Russell, Kat Wright & the 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE'S KNEES: Lefty 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night 7 p.m., free. 


mitldlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


chatnplain 

islands/northwest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starline 
Rhythm Boys (rockabilly). 6:30 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m.. free. 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 10 p.m., 







Roots Music Southern rap group nappy roots emerged from Bowling Green, Ky., in the late 1990s to 
become one of the best-selling hip-hop acts of their era. Nearly two decades, five albums and 10 mixtapes later, the 
Grammy-nominated group is still going strong, touring regularly and consistently churning out bumping new jams. 
This Thursday, August 7, Nappy Roots play Zen Lounge in Burlington, with local support from the lynguistic civilians, 

BLESS THE CHILD and SELF PORTRAIT. 






WHAMMY BAR: Michael 





FRI.8 

burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Truckstop 






barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

CHARLIE O'S: Amadis (metal). 10 




POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): 
SWEET MELISSA'S: Honky Tonk 



stowe/smuggs area 




middlebury area 





TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Arts Walk 


upper valley 
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s@und bites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 



Burlington’s Waterfront Park. This 
year that includes jam giants umphreys 
mcgee on Thursday, August 7, a punk- 
rock blowout with the offspring on 
Friday, August 8 — see the interview 
with Offspring guitarist noodles on 
page 66 — pop-Americana darlings the 
avett brothers on Saturday, August 9, 
and blues monster buddy guy on Sunday, 
August 10. 

But the LCMF is also a solid 
showcase for local talent at smaller 
stages along the waterfront. And , by 
the way, that part of the festival is 
free. This year’s slate includes Gregory 
douglass and steve hartmann on Friday, 
August 8; the return of aaron flinn's 
salad days and a showcase featuring a 


Saturday, August 9; and the one project, 
teleport and the dupont brothers on 
Sunday, August 10. For more info and 
showtimes, visit lcmfestival.com. 


Fans of experimental lo-fi pop will want 
to head over to the Psychedelicatessen 
in Burlington’s Old North End this 
Saturday, August 9, as a slew of local 
solo acts throw themselves a little tour 
kickoff bash. The lineup includes caring 

BABIES, WAX MICE, LIFEMUSIK MIT ANDRE and 
HARVEY BIGMAN. 


Last but not least, here’s a show that 
would likely fly way under the radar of 
even the most ardent local music fans. 
Mostly cuz it's happening at a farmers 
market. In Barnard. (Raise your hand if 



you know where that is. Me neither.) 

Anyway, the Thursday, August 7 
concert features a Mexican group called 
the Villalobos brothers, who are pretty 
much rock stars in their home country 
and have graced some serious stages 
over the years, including Carnegie 
Hall and the Apollo. The band features 
three violin-playing brothers who fuse 
Mexican ranchera music with rock. And 
they’re incredible. Also, the title of their 
latest record, Aliens of Extraordinary 
Ability, was taken from the name of the 
green card the brothers need to work 
and play in the US. Clever, no? 

So why are they playing a farmers 
market in a small Vermont town? You 
got me. Just be glad they are. © 
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8.15 JOSH PRNDAG THE HOT DRMNED 

8.21 DJGRGU BIRTHDAY BASH 

8.22 FUNKWRGON 
8.29 afINQUE 

9.12 RUSTIC OVERTONES 

9.15 SLANT SIXX 
9.i ? PRIMATE FIASCO 
9,2? HOT NEON MRGIC 


PLAINFIELD 


8.08 THE HOUSE BRNO 


LARGEST 
SELECTION 
OF VAPORIZERS 

INCLUDING: VOLCANO, G-PEN, AND PAX 


NortIhern Liqhis 

15 Man XL 8iriia|lin, VI SG4.G555 
Mm Thir 10 9; F Sal 10 10; Sin 10 8 
Hiww.nartljriilijktspipis.ci 11 i;1 





WE WHO WQHDED QDE HOT LOST 


Visit our Tap Room and Biergarten 
Wednesday through Sunday. Serving 
locally inspired foods, fresh pints, growlers, 
bottle releases and more. 


LOSTNATIONBREWING.COM ns 


We’re Pumped by Your Support! 


i 
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^Celebrating 
16 years on 
Church Street! 


FULL TANK 

Keeping Burlington Glassy Since 1998. 

I50A Church Street • 863-TANK - fulltankvt.com 
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Watch something LOCAL this week, 


REVIEW this 

Near North, 

On the Rafters 

(SELF-RELEASED, VINYL, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Franklin County's Near North formed 
from the discarded pieces of the now — 
defunct alt-country band Hell or High 
Water in, as the band puts it in their 
website bio, “a delicious haze of whiskey- 
breath and snowflakes." Now a power trio, 
the band is set to release its second EP, On 
the Rafters. A follow-up to its 2012 debut 
EP, Get Load, the record finds the group 
further shedding its previous dusty twang 
and honing in on a guitar-centric brand of 
driving alt-rock built on sturdy hooks and 
fiery riffs. 

The EP opens on "The Hots” and a 
searing guitar line that winks at You in 
Reverse-era Built to Spill. Guitarist and 
lead vocalist John Nicholls employs a 
similarly ethereal lyrical bent as BTS’ 

Doug Martsch. Nicholls' vocal work, set 
over a driving burst of guitar and drums, is 
energetic and impassioned. 

“Tonight” begins as an anguished 
acoustic number about lost love. It’s pretty 


ON THE RAFTERS — 


-t'*- , •' 
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and pc 


isingin 


it, with Nicholls' grittj 
isityas the! 


;d folk 


lit, building to a fuzzed -out guitar apex 
before receding back to lilting acoustic 
guitar. The song explodes again at the 
finish, riding a heat-seeking, three-note 
guitar riff that evokes plenty of heartache 
despite its lean simplicity. 

Side A of the EP closes in suspect 
fashion with “Off to Be On." Fueled by 
honky-tonk piano, the song is a jarring 
aesthetic change from the preceding 
guitar fuzz. It also presents Nicholls' least 
effective vocal performance. Rather than 
the measured ferocity he displays on the 
previous cuts, here he’s too loose and 
often out of tune. 


The band rebounds on Side 
B opener “Home." A prickly, 

. staccato guitar progression 
| teases a meandering swell of 
I keyboard, which in turn creates a 
' sinister groove paired with Chris 
MacKinnon's insistent drums. 
Nicholls matches the mood with an 
niinous vocal delivery. 

Following a danceable and 
appropriately nervy detour into disco- 
punk on “Dancing Nervous,” the EP closes 
on "Left." The melancholy, mid-tempo 
rocker suggests some time spent with 
Ryan Adams’ 2004 record Love Is Hell. 

It also suggests that, while Near North 
have mostly put their alt-country leanings 
aside, they haven’t completely abandoned 
them. It’s a fine close to a promising 
second effort. 

Near North celebrate the release of 
On the Rafters with a show at the Monkey 
House in Winooski this Saturday, 

August 9. 


TO LISTEN TOTRACKS 



Jody Albright, 

An Intimate Evening 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Jazz singer Jody Albright has been cooing 
and crooning on local nightclub stages 
since the 1980s, often as a member of 
local hepcats collective Pine Street Jazz 
and with her own backing group, the 
aptly named Fabulous Band. Surprisingly, 
her recently released CD, An Intimate 
Evening, is actually her first. Composed of 
a mix of jazz and blues standards of both 
wide and narrow renown, and recorded 
live at a 2013 show at Burlington’s 


FlynnSpace, Albright's debut proves 
worth the wait. 

It almost feels unfair to call her new 
album a debut Albright sings with all 
the elegance and technical savvy one 
would expect of a veteran jazz singer and 
experiences few, if any, of the youthful 
pitfalls common to debut efforts. That’s 
obviously in part due to her decades 
of experience. But perhaps equally 
important was her choice to record the 
album where she's most comfortable: 
onstage. 

The record exudes vitality thanks to 
its live setting. Albright's performance 
is not perfect. Her pitch wavers in 
moments, and sometimes she runs out of 
breath at the ends of phrases. But those 
minor — and infrequent — flaws add a 
humanizing charm. Combined with her 
band's sensuous grooves and the frequent 
outbursts of audience applause, the album 
makes it easy to close your eyes and be 
transported to some smoky New York City 
jazz club. 

Albright's alto is thin but pleasant 
and her delivery has an agreeable, girlish 
quality that’s playful and light. This is 
evident on most of the record’s cuts, but 
particularly on lively numbers such as 
album opener “Don’t Set Me Free,” and 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


“Nobody Else But Me," “Don’cha Go 'Way 
Mad” and “Meet Me With Your Black 
Drawers On.” But Albright is equally 
effective in more intimate, heartfelt 
moments, as on the ballads ‘You’re My 
Thrill,” “How Deep Is the Ocean" and 
“Ev’ry Time We Say Goodbye.” 

Albright is certainly the star of the 
show, but An Intimate Evening is a worthy 
listen also to check out her band, which 
features some of the area’s finest jazz 
players. Geza Carr (drums) and John 
Rivers (bass) form an airtight rhythm 
section. Pianist Peter Krag tinkles the 
ivories with feather-light restraint. Greg 
Matses interjects sly guitar accents. And 
horn players George Voland (trombone) 
and Jake Whitesell (tenor sax) shine 
throughout. 

Still, Albright rightly remains the 
focus. Her interpretations of the works of 
George and Ira Gershwin, Cole Porter, Ray 
Charles and others — nearly all arranged 
by Dan Skea — don’t reinvent the canon 
of classic vocal jazz. But Albright doesn’t 
have to. It’s enough to have her simply 
lend her familiar voice to those beloved, 
time-tested tunes. 

An Intimate Evening by Jody Albright 
is available at cdbaby.com. 


JINI AKARET: A 
SCARY MOVIE 

SATURDAYS > 9:00 P.M. 


MADELEINE KUNIN 
WE DO! 

AT PHOENIX BOOKS 

THURSDAY > 8:00 PM 


WATCH LIVE 
@5:25 

WEEKN1GHTS0N 
TV AND ONUNE 


)R WATCH ONLINE AT 
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Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 




music 


CLUB DATES : 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Uttle Bus 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



stowe/smuggs area 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT 


middlebury area 



SUN. 10 

burlington 



(bluegrass). 7 p.m.. free. Baron 
Video (hip-hop), 10 p.m.. free. 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Bluegrass 



VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: Joe 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 


HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL ft BURRITO 



stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE S KNEES: Spider 



M0N.11 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Metal 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




MANHATTAN PIZZA ft PUB: 







! // RAPHAEL GUALAZZI (JAZZ) 


Italian Stallion 


Raphael gualazzi is a big deal in Europe, playing regularly to large crowds all 
over the continent. He placed second in the prestigious Eurovision Song Contest in 2011. But the electrifying 
Italian jazz-pop pianist and vocalist is still mostly unknown to American audiences. That could change as Gualazzi 
tours the U.S. behind his signature 2011 album, Reality and Fantasy. This week, he plays a string of Vermont shows 
backed by local hepcats gabe jarrett, john rivers and steve ferraris: Wednesday, August 6, at Sweet Melissa’s in 
Montpelier; Thursday, August 7, at ArtsRiot in Burlington; Friday, August 8, at 51 Main in Middlebury; Saturday, 
August 9, at Parker Pie Co. in West Glover; Sunday, August 10, at Osteria Cmarir in .Norwich; and Tuesday, August 
12, at the Monkey House in Winooski. - X. 


Open Mic, 9 pm, free.' 

chittenden county 

MANHATTAN PIZZA ft PUB: 

stowe/smuggs area 

(Wp-hnp|*R p m 'f " e° a ° n 

Night. 7 p.m., free. 

NECTAR'S: VT Comedy Club 

Duo (acoustic). 5:30 p.m.. free. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 

barre/montpelier 

Presents: What a Joke! Comedy 

free 



Open Ml*. (sla. "Jupcui I ledy ). 

PIECASSO PIZZERIA ft LOUNGE: 

Raphael. 11.30 a.m. $3 donation. 

free. 

Hobbz (livetronica) 9 30 pm 

Trivia Night, 7 p.m., free. 

chittenden county 

w?t^John D L«kard R 9p°m'free C 

RADIO BEAN: Chris True 

middlebury area 





p.m., free/$5. 18+ 

Lilly Smith (folk). 5 p.m.. free. 

Mutt [foot-stompin' muttgrass). 



stowe/smuggs area 

Rm SOUABF- Michael Innis- 

LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 7 

p.m„ free. Open mic. 9 p.m.. free. 

stowe/smuggs area 

™^™r; a : c0 ;™' r !' an,0 ' k 

r”»"pl!ip^' p p „ m ;.l ee ' D J 

champlain 


Wedlock Stow(mck] J 7-”o n p.m 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 

islands/northwest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starline 

TUE.12 

burlington 

middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

ZEN LOUNGE: Funkwagon (funk). 

northeast kingdom 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 

Roots Entertainment. 9 p.m.. 

chittenden county 

Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



THE MONKEY HOUSE: No Small 

songvmter)" 6 p™"free |Si " 8er ' 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

WED. 13 

SteMtJaEL7pjn!, l free." ,e 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 

burlington 

ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 



Bluegrass Session, 7:30 p.m. 

NAKED TURTLE: Imperial 

•acA.oe. ...s- o._a 

BURLINGTON HEARTH: Groove 

free. 

H ° me 

Dionysia (funk, roots rock), 9:30 


barre/montpelier 


Trio (jazz). 6 p.m.. Free. Kim 
&Chris^blues).9p.m..fme. B ^ 

ZEN LOUNGE: Karaoke with 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Josh 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 
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Walk as if you are kissing the Earth ivitli your foot. 


Ck 


ber 


POETRY IN MUSIC 


Soovin Kim, Artistic Director 


Extraordinary music every day-FOUR 
major concerts, TWO noon vocal recitals, 
TWO free sdo Bach recitals, FOUR 

See www.lccmf.org for details. 

August 23-31, 2014 

WORLD CLASS MUSICIANS CREATING 
EXTRAORDINARY MUSIC TOGETHER 


art 


Standing Out 

"Exposed," Helen Day Art Center 


E very summer for the past 23 years, 
the “Exposed” outdoor sculpture 
exhibit has transformed the village 
of Stowe from a tourist town to ... 
an artier tourist town. Whether visitors 
come specifically to see the artwork is im- 
possible to determine, but Helen Day Art 
Center’s Rachel Moore — for the past four 
years the show's curator — would like to 
think so. “People look forward to seeing it,” 
she says. “Our vision is to make it a destina- 
tion.” While Stowe is home to a number of 
galleries, Moore posits, “Exposed” is “the 
only really visible display of work” in town. 

“Exposed" definitely merits a visit on its 
own, and — from the town’s point of view 
— so much the better because taking in all 
the sculptures could entail a walk or bike 
ride on the excellent rec path, browsing in 
the shops and dining at a downtown cafe. 
You’d think the town would be underwrit- 
ing the exhibit for its tourism-enhancing 
value. Not true. But, Moore points out, 
“This year and last they’ve given more sup- 
port surrounding safety" — meaning that 
town engineers pitched in to help secure 
and stabilize each sculptural site. 

Those are significant issues when it 
comes to public art. Moore acknowledges 
that in the past, "people have vandalized, 
tipped over and even stolen” works from 
the exhibit. That probably explains why 
more sculptures are sited along Main 
Street this year and fewer on the more 
secluded rec path. 

Moore concedes, too, that the current 
exhibit has fewer pieces than last year’s 
— 18 sculptures compared with 25 in 2013 
— although the numbers have fluctuated 
over the years. The curator notes that 
she intentionally limited the selections to 
maximize the quality and the artists' geo- 
graphical proximity. “It’s an enormous ex- 
pense to create, bring, install, maintain and 
de-install the work,” Moore says. “We can’t 
afford to offset all of that.” Helen Day’s 
funding comes primarily from individual 
donations; this year, Petra and Stephen 
Levin also underwrote “Exposed.” 

As Moore declares in the show's ac- 
companying catalog, "the sculptures in 
‘Exposed’ are fewer in number [this year] 
but grander in scale.” She doesn’t neces- 
sarily refer to size; few pieces in this year’s 
selection are outstanding in that respect. 
Rather, Moore writes, “More than ever, the 
public art is a call to connect” 

That’s true, for attentive viewers. While 
some of the sculptures are more assertive, 
such as the bright-red steel projectile/pyr- 
amid titled "Beginning” by Judith Wrend, 
or the amusingly interactive “Pendulum 




Case in point Jodi Colella’s "Reliquary,” 
nestled in the branches of a tree on Main 
Street. This multipiece installation con- 
sists of "man-made objects composed ini 
anthropomorphic bundles, each painted 
to simulate bronze statues," writes the 
artist Half a dozen balls of what might 
be yarn, fabric or rope rest in the tree’s 
main bough. Perched on a branch 
overhanging the sidewalk are several 
assemblages of household objects; pant 
legs dangling from one of them imply 
human presence. This entire collec tion 
seems like a memorial to domesticity, 
ordinary yet rich, and discovering it 
a tree is a unique pleasure. 

Susie J. Gray's “The Sheepfold, 
made entirely of dried, woven 
willow branches, sits on a patch 
of grass between the gallery 
and Main Street. Inspired, Gray 
writes, by traditional woodland 
crafts of England, she created a 
three-sided “hurdle,” or fence, inside 
of which stands a single sheep. The 
whole thing is child-size, a scale 
that evokes a sense of playfulness 
even in grown-ups. 

Incidentally, Gray’s 2013 
“Looking East, 6 Degrees North,” a 
cozy woven-willow enclosure along 
the rec path, is the only sculpture in 
“Exposed" to have been allowed 
to remain year-round. “The 
town loved it,” Moore explains. 

As such, the piece is the sole 


example of environmental art — the kind 
that is left to return to nature — in this 
outdoor show. That’s a curious lack in an 
exhibit you would think might inspire site- 
specific work a la Andy Goldsworthy. 

The only other piece in this year’s se- 
lection that invites viewers to step inside 
it is far from “natural”: Karolina Kawiaka’s 
"Fractured Reflections” is a tall, rectangu- 
lar armature of metal with random panels 
of aluminum mirror. It suggests a remnant 
of modernist architecture with a side of 
Modigliani — and flashes of your own 
image. But, regardless of materials, art that 
can surround you affords a more visceral 
experience than do pieces you simply walk 
past. Enclosure — whether perceived as 
comforting or claustrophobic — is a pow- 
erful thing. 

Still, just looking can be rewarding, 
too. Claire Ashley’s “limppunklovejunk” 
and “RUD” are huge inflatables of spray- 
painted, PVC-coated canvas. Positioned 
atop the Helen Day’s porch roof and on 
the lawn, the two amoebic shapes look like 
they would galumph off into town if not 
held down with ropes. Ashley is successful 
in her goal to "create objects that engage 
in intellectual play.” Her pillowy forms 

“Exposed" does offer serious fare, 
is well. Witness Gregory Bailey’s 
“Prophecy” sited on Main Street. The 
cascading conical shapes 
look like bronze but turn 
out to be fiberglass painted 
with bronze powder. The 
artist’s theme, however, is still 
avy: climate change. “Climate 
itists have received a proph- 
ecy, via data-collecting devices, 
including satellites orbiting in the 
heavens,’’ Bailey writes. “Is it pos- 
sible that we are ignoring a divine 
communication?” 

Yes, it is certainly possible. But 
until the climate apocalypse, we’ll 
continue to appreciate the mes- 

PAMELA POLSTON 
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NEW THIS WEEK 

Chittenden county 

9 BONNIE ACKER: 'Summer Horizons,' a new 

artist. Reception: Friday, August 8. 5:30-7:30 pm. 
August 8-Septemberl2. Info, 985-3848. Furchgott 

CHROMODYNAMICS: Multimedia installation by 

INAUGURAL RECEPTION AT SOUTH GALLERY: 

mediums. August 7-September 1. Info, 225-614- 
8037. South Gallery in Burlington. 

barre/montpelier 

9 EMILY WHEELER: 'Raising Mother,' an exhibit of 

9 TUNBRIDGE GROUP SHOW: Pastel artwork by 
8. 7-9 p.m. August 8-0ctober 4. Info. 889-9404. 

middlebury area 

9 EMILY MCMANAMY: "Hitting the Mat' a 

p.m. August 8-0ctober 4. Info. 388-4964. Vermont 

ART EVENTS 

ALASDAIR THOMSON: "The Identity Collection,' 

Artist talk: Wednesday. August 6, 7 p.m. The Carving 
Studio & Sculpture Center Gallery. West Rutland. 
Wednesday. August 6. 7 p.m. Info, 438-2097. 

FUTURE OF HOPE' FILM SCREENING: The 

ArtsRiot Burlington. Wednesday, August 6. 7:30 
p.m. Info, 540-0406. 

-WALKING IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MICHELANGELO': A talk by B. Amore. a founder of 

Info. 438-2097. 

-FROM SARCOPHAGI TO SAROCCHT: A talk on the 

Thu.. August 7. 5 p.m. Info, 438-2097. 

MIDDLEBURY ARTS WALK: Venues around down- 

corn. Friday. August 8. 5-7 p.m. Info. 388-7951. 
STEPHEN SHAHEEN TALK: A New York sculptor 

The Carving Studio. West Rutland, Friday, August 8. 
5 p.m. Info, 438-2097. 

‘ART & HISTORY OF PAINTED SCREENS' WITH 
ELAINE EFF: The Morrill Homestead features some 


p.m. S10 adults: S5 under 14. Info, 765-4288. 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: AJuried market 

9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 

BREAK IT! BUILD ITT GUIDED TOURS: A curator’s 

Info. 865-7166. 

FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: The Cambridge Arts 

artists and crafters, food, and music. Main Street. 


ONGOING SHOWS 


Info, 735-2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 
BEYOND INSTRUCTION': Selected artwork by 

Info. 865-7166. 'BREAK IT! BUILD ITT: Works in 

13. Info. 865-5355. BCA Center in Burlington. 
BEYOND MEASURE’: A group show curated by 

processes. Through August 31 9 BOB HOFFMAN: 

859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 

CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 

August 31. Info. 862-9614. The Pine Street Deli in 

DOUGLAS BIKLEN. ALISA DWORSKY & SUSAN 

865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center in 
ERIN INGLIS: "Marine Mycology" colorful acrylic 
August 30. Info. 578-2512. The S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in 

'FROM OUR MINDS AND HEARTS': Members or 

Through August 29. Info, 862-4584. St Paul's 

GRAZIELLA WEBER-GRASSI: 'Who's Past?.' new 
Through August 31. Info, 355-5418^ Vintage Inspired 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Works by 


floor. Curated by SEABA. Through August 31. Ir 


JACQUES BURKE: Paintings, sculpture and digitally 
MAREVA MILLARC: Abstract paintings in oil. 
Through August 31. Info, 651-9692. VCAM Studio in 
JB WOODS: -Walking in Vermont." colorful 
31. Info, 658-6016. Speeder & Earl’s: Pine Street, in 
JOHANNE DUROCHER YORDAN: "Vintage 

862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 
■POETRY IN MUSIC: Vermont artists respond to 

RACHEL HOOPER: 'Its Electric.' digital prints made 

REFLECTIONS OF MY UFE’: Photographs taken by 

9 STRENGTH IN NUMBERS': Ten art educators 

29. 5-7 p.m. Through August 29. Info. 363-4746. 
TESSA HILL: Whimsical wall sculptures that 
Through August 31. Info. 861-2067. Nunyuns Bakery 
WAYNE MICHAUD: Framed gldee prints of pet 

9 WEIRD SCIENCE': Vermont visual artists present 
August 30. Info. 660-9005. Art's Alive Gallery ff 

Chittenden county 

4TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN AIR EXHIBITION: 

Through August 10. Info. 899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe 

AMALIA ELENA VERALLI & ANNE-MARIE 

Vermont artists. Through August 31. Info. 9B5-9511. 


ClRflVS 

AHCHOKSAWAY 
FOK ATLAITTIS 


AUGUST 10-13 

MONTPELIER 

7 SHOWS AT MONTPELIER HIGH SCHOOL! 

SUNDAY 4PM I MONDAY THRU WEDNESDAY 2PM & 7PM 

GREENSBORO 

3 SHOWS AT SMIRKUS WORLD HQ CIRCUS BARN! 
AUGUST 15-16 1 FRIDAY 6PM I SATURDAY 1PM A 6PM 

-TICKETS!- 

1-877-SMIRKUS / SN1IRKUS.ORG 

— FOR GROUP RATES CAU. 802-533-7443 X27 — 
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Sweet 
Mother 
Mary and 


of Women s 


Moo Cows 
Northern 

Vegetarian Women ■ 

save the Cows r 


ART FOR GILLETT POND: Lc 

Richmond Land Trust Through August 31. Info, 
434-3036. Richmond Free Library. 
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VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESffSEVENDAVSVT.COM 


PO Box 530 Island Pond, VT 05846 



art 


CHITTENDEN COUNTY SHOWS « P.75 
CAROL NORTON: "Turning In/Tuming Out." 

COUN BRYNE: Multimedia works by the Burlington 
artist. Through September 30. Info. 65B-2739. The 
ArtSpace at the Magic Hat Artifactory in South 

EVELYN MCFARLANE & STUDENTS: Oil paintings 

Through August 28. Info, 985-3648. Shelburne 
Craft School. 

‘IN A NEW LIGHT: FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM 
ARRIVES IN AMERICA': Paintings by Monet. Manet, 

TIKE NO OTHER SCULPTURE SHOW ON EARTH’: 

TOCK, STOCK AND BARREL’: The Terry Tyler 

Gallery. PAINTING A NATION’: A showcase of the 

Webb Gallery TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 

Barn. NANCY CROW: Seeking Beauty: Riffs on 

and Fragrance Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 

Yoder Gallery. Through October 31. Info, 985-3346. 


PERILOUS PIGEONS’: An exhibit of artworks 

9 SPIRIT ANIMALZ: Fourteen Vermont artists 

438-2097. Burlington Beer Company in Williston. 
WARM SEASONS': A group show in various 

31. Info. 899-2974. Jericho Town Hall. 

9 ’XY: MASCUUNITY IN PHOTOGRAPHY’: A juried 



777-3686. Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. 


barre/montpelier 


7864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum 8, 

’AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE’: A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Info. 454-6311. Eliot 
D. Pratt Library, Goddard College, in Plainfield. 
ANDY NEWMAN: An exhibit of portrait and 

DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

Through Octoberl5. Info. 828-2291. Vermont 
DJ BARRY: The Middlesex artist shows his latest 
Info, 225-6012. Sweet Melissa’S in Montpelier. 

JEFF DANZIGER: An exhibit of artwork by the 
31. Info, 223-3338. Kellogg-Hubbard Library in 
JOHN MATUSZ AND ASHLEY ANNE VESELIS: Metal 
September 19. Info. B39-5349. gallery SIX in 
JOHN SNELL: "I Nearly Walked By," abstract Images 
September 26. Info. 828-0749. Governor's Gallery in 

Info, 223-1981. The Cheshire Cat in Montpelier. 


Ray Brown Vivid blocks of color dominate Ray Brown’s paintings, reflecting 
his reactions to life experiences and places he’s encountered. In an exhibit at Studio 
Place Arts in Barre, the Vermont artist shows lively abstract works in six sets of six. In 
the series titled “Flotsam,” Brown paints interpretations of seedpods from mangrove 
trees washed up on shore. In “Color Study,” he explores the shape of barns in various 
hues. And in “Umbria, Remembered,” Brown captures the light he witnessed during 
travels in Italy. Through August 30. Pictured: “Newcomb’s Forge #6.” 


JYL EMERSON: "Art In Animals." n 

Main Floor Gallery. RAY BROWN: Paintings in series 
by the Johnson artist, Third Floor Gallery. SABRINA 
FADIAL & PHILLIP ROBERTSON: New monoprints. 
Second Floor Gallery. Info. 479-7069. Studio Place 





ART SHOWS 


TAMARA WIGHT: "Organic Form," an exhibit of 
728-1000. Hartness Gallery, Vermont Technical 


Through September 15, Info. 253-1818. Green 

by the Lunenburg artist EUGENIO LEON: "Innovate. 


EXPOSED" OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: 

15. THE APPEARANCE OF CLARITY": Artworks in 

Rahn. Through August 31. Info. 253-8358. Helen 
FRANK WOODS: Recent paintings of bams, abstract 

"IN THE STUDIO WITH MARY BRYAN": The gallery 

September?. Info. 644-5100. Bryan Memorial 

KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI 


"LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

CRAIG MOONEY & HENRY ISAACS: Distinctions 

Through August 9. Info. 253-8943. W 



Emily McManamy Photojournalist Emily McManamy captures 
the sights and sounds of semiprofessional wrestlers in “Hitting the Mat," a new exhibit 
at the Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. “By day, the men and women of Slam 
All-Star Wrestling are carpenters, roofers and office workers, but by night they are a 
brotherhood of giants, heroes and villains,” she explains on her website. “A misfit bunch 
clad in spandex, feather boas and studded leather, the members of this small professional 
wrestlingcommunity entertain screaming crowds once a month on a humble stage at the 
Moose Lodge in St. Albans, Vermont.” McManamy’s career includes a long stint at the 
Burlington Free Press, where she won numerous awards. “Hitting the Mat” comprises 
video, photography and recorded interviews with the wrestlers. Through October 4, 
with an artist talk and opening reception on Friday, August 8, 5-8 p.m., at the Folklife 
Center’s Vision & Voice Gallery and Workspace. The pictured photograph is untitled. 


MARK BOEOGES & FRED SWAN: "Vermont Artists." 
August 19. Info. 253-7282. Ri 


MATTHEW CHANEY: "Unchained Art." 

30. Info. 888-1261. Morrisvilie Post Office. 

NISSA KAUPPILA: Gouache and watercolor paint - 


9 SEBASTIAN SWEATMAN: "Line & Space." new 

15, 6-8 p.m. Through September 1. Info. 279-0165. 
Gallery SEB In Stowe. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

BIG RED BARN ART SHOW: Two- and three- 


Waitsfield. 

ERIKA LAWLOR SCHMIDT: "The Jazz Series." recent 
Through August 24. Info, 767-9670. BigTown Gallery 
JANET MCKENZIE: "Holiness and the Feminine 

August 31. Info, 496-3065. W 


Through August 31. Info. 272-8851. Pi 


middlebury area 

T812 STAR-SPANGLED NATION": A traveling 

1812. Through September 29. Info, 475-2022. Lake 
GERMAN ART EXHIBIT: The college celebrates its 

Info. 443-5258. MARTIN PARR: "Life's a Beach." im- 

443-3168. Middlebury College Museum of Art. 
JAMES BLAIR: "Being There," an exhibit of 

382-9222. Jackson Gallery. Town Hall Theater in 
Middlebury. 

LESTER ANDERSON: A lifetime of travels informs 

9 "LOST GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND": An exhibit 


Bond-Watts. Talk with gallery director Bill Brooks 

PETER THOMASHOW: "World of Wonder," the 



Want your dream home? 

We even have no money down options! 


802 . 846.4646 


To learn more, please call 656-4722. 




Thanks for choosing usi 

VERMONT'S BEST 
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VERMONT SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
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NIGHT'S DREAM 
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Jyl Emerson Jyl Emerson grew up with a “menagerie of animals” in her 
home, according to her website. "My two loves have always been drawing and horses,” she 
writes. The artist moved from Atlanta to Vermont and now lives in a log cabin in the Green 
Mountains with her husband and current menagerie. In addition to painting delightfully 
realistic renderings of pets and wild animals in oil, graphite, watercolor and pastel, Emerson 
also creates house portraits, landscapes and architectural illustrations. An exhibit of her 
recent work, titled "Art in Animals,” is on view at the Green Bean Visual Arts Gallery at 
Capitol Grounds in Montpelier through August 30. Pictured: “Introspection.” 



rutland area 

CAROLYN SHATTUCK: 'Speaking Volumes.' a 



DONNA DODSON: 'Pillars of the Community.' 



FLORAL SEDUCTIONS': A juried exhibit of more 70 





September 12. Info. 775-0062. EASTERN 
MOUNTAIN MENTORING ARTISTS EXHIBIT: 



champlain islands/northwest 

ALEX COSTANTINO. BARB LANGEVIN & LARRY 
LANGLOIS: Pottery by Costantino and sterling 


COLD HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK OPENING: 






INSECTOPIff: A group sh 


STATUES OF LIBERTY': A 


brattleboro area 

ROAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH TP 
WINDSHIELD’: Photography and pai 


IR CHEVROLET: Si 


s. SPOTLIGHT 


IR SPACE/USA': A 


is. ANDREW BOROWIN: C 


G: PORTRAITS IN 


IP GODENSCHWAGER: 


fo, 748-0158. Northeast 


TOOTHBRUSH': From "twig to bristle." an exhibit 
of artifacts and images detailing the history of 

outside Vermont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition o 


and materials. Through 
HOUSER: Five sculpture: 



fo. 603-635-7423. 1 


603-646-2095. Ho 


12. Through May 11. 2015. 

RIQUE MARTINEZ CELAYA: 




fo. 514-285-1600. M 


SEVEN DAYS 


STRVT 


AN ART HOP FASHION 


Designers Include 

Colleen Todd 
Jenna Baginski 
Abigail Feeney 
Zoe Crane 
Melaney Pettini 
Norah Senftleber 
Campbell And Megan 
Ellery Harkness 
Edith Langdell 
Planned Parenthood 
of Northern NE 
Jennifer Francois 
Lisa Lillibridge 
Anjanette Lemak 
Meghan Dolliver 
Angela Lavalla 
Nadia Nour 



SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 6 

2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 
In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $15 




Coordinator 

Wendy Farrell 

Hosts 

Nathan Hartswick & Natalie Miller 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


SEEKING UPCYCLED At 




nt at Art Hop and sells out fast! 
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= MOVIE CUPS E 


NEW IN THEATERS 

THE HUNDRED-FOOT JOURNEY: The owner of an 

Hallstrom (Safe Haven). With Om Puri and Manish 
I ORIGINS: A molecular biologist (Michael Pitt) 

Berges-Frisbey. (107 min. R. Roxy) 

INTO THE STORM: One town experiences a ton 

Wayne Callies and Matt Walsh. (B9 mm. PG-13. 
Sunset. Welden) 

STEP UP ALL IN: Stars of the previous installments 

feature directorial debut. (112 min. PG-13. Essex. 
Majestic) 

TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES: Director 


With Megan Fox. Will Amett Alan Ritchson and 
Johnny Knoxville. (101 min, PG-13. Bijou. Capitol, 
Essex, Majestic. Palace. Stowe. Sunset Welden) 

NOW PLAYING 

22 JUMP STREET ****1/2 In the comedy 

directors. (112 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 6/18) 

AMERICA: IMAGINE THE WORLD WITHOUT HER* 

wrote and directed with John Sullivan. (103 min. 
AND SO IT GOES 1/2H Michael Douglas plays 

directed. (94 min. PG-13: reviewed by R.K. 7/30) 
BEGIN AGAIN ***1/2 Writer-director John Carney 

(101 min. R: reviewed by M.H. 7/23) 

CHEF ****1/2 Foodie film alert! Jon Favreau 

truck. (115 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 5/2B) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


of the Planet of the Apes. With Gary Oldman. Keri 
Russell and Andy Serkis. Matt Reeves (Cloverfieid) 
directed. (130 min, PG-13) 

THE FAULT IN OUR STARS**** Two snarky teens 

Elgort and Nat WolfT star. (125 min, PG-13: reviewed 
by M.H. 6/11) 

GET ON UP***l/2 Chadwick Boseman plays 

Ellis. Dan Aykroyd and Viola Davis. {138 min. PG-13) 
THE GRAND SEDUCTION*** The residents of 

from director Don McKellar (Chl/dstar). With 

GUARDIANS OF THE GALAXY**** Make way 

min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 8/6) 

HERCULES**l/2 It’s time for another big-budget 

British actors costar. Brett Ratner (Tower Heist) 

HOW TO TRAIN YOUR DRAGON 2***l/2 Five 

Baruchel, Cate Blanchett and Gerard Butler. Dean 

IDA****l/2 In Communist Poland, a sheltered 



ANNUAL AUGUST SALE! 


August 9 th -1 7 th 
Mon-Sat 9:30 - 5:30, Sunday 11-4 

ENTER TO WIN A $300 
SHOPPING SPREE 

• Up to 50% off many items • Visit our Workshop & Store 
• Daily drawings for gift certificates • Bring a friend 
Many new items added! 

Located next to our Workshop & Store 
52 SEYMOUR STREET, MIDDLEBURY 

D a n f 0 r 1 ll Workshop & Store, S 2 Seymour St. 

handcrafted in Vermont Middlebury, VT 

Mlddmtiury • aurllngtijn • Wdlerbury • VAMOnort 

j q U7 iiU|j-|;[| -.fUrl .-'-'I 





Com writer-director Luc Besson. With Morgan 


A MOST WANTED MAN ***1/2 The late Philip 

PLANES: FIRE AND RESCUE**l/2 In the sequel to 

wildfires. (83 min, PG) 

THE PURGE: ANARCHY **1/2 In the future, the 



SAVE 
“*250 



HEADED BACK TO SCHOOL ? STOP HERE FIRSt! / 

SAVE UP TO S250 ON A MAC BUNDLE AND UP TO 8100 ON AN IPAD BUNDLE! WE 
ALSO HAVE DOZENS OF DEALS ON CASES FOR IPHONE AND IPAD. HARD DRIVES. 
SPEAKERS. HEADPHONES. AND ANY OTHER GEAR YOU D WANT FOR THE DORM 
(AND BEYOND) 

-PLUS 

GET UP TO 16 MONTHS 
SPECIAL FINANCING! 


18 MONTHS SPECIAL FINANCING APPLIES TO PURCHASES OF 8S99 OR 
MORE MADE WITH YOUR 9E CAPITAL RETAIL DANK ROME DESI6N 
CREDIT CARDS BETWEEN 7/21/M - 1/16/16. 


Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



movies 


LocALtheaters 

(•) : NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

the Apes in 30 
Hercules 3D 


the Apes in 3D 
Hercules 3D 

Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


World Without Her 
And So It Goes 

Get On Up 

Guardians oF the Galaxy 3D 
Hercules 3D 
Planes: Fire & Rescue 

World Without Her 
And So it Goes 

Get On Up 

Hercules 3D 

'Step Up All In 
-Step Up All In 3D 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


MAJESTIC 10 

22 Jump Street 
And So It Goes 

Dawn oF the Planet of 
the Apes in 3D 


Dawn of the Planet of the Apes 

Dawn of the Planet of the Apes 




Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 

22 Jump Street 
And So it Goes 

Dawn of the Planet of 
The Fault in Our Stars 
Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 
Hercules 3D 

-Step Up All In 

Ninja Turtles 3D 

MARQUIS THEATRE 






PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


And So It Goes 

Dawn of the Planet of the Apes 
Get On Up 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 
Hercules 3D 


Monty Python Live (Mostly) 

thursday 7 — thursday 14 

Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


A Most Wanted Man 

A Most Wanted Man 

STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


And So It Goes 

Dawn of the Planet of the Apes 
Get On Up 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 
Hercules 3D 

Ninja Turtles 3D 






Winter Soldier 


22 Jump Street 




WELDEN THEATRE 


527-7888. weldentheaue.com 


Hercules 3D 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


1 LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



Thanks to everyone SEVEJ^AYSIES I 

/ laaliMw3nh* .1 V—.nl ^ 

who voted us 

THE BEST MOVIE THEATER 


190 .Boxwood St I Willlston, VT 05495 I 802-878-2010 I majesticio.a 


The 
Optical 
Center 

107 Church StreetvV 
Burlington • 864-7 W6 
opticalcentervt.ci 





MOVIE CUPS =m 


directed the comedy. With Rob Corddry, Ellie 
TAMMY** Melissa McCarthy cowrote and stars in 

R: reviewed by R.K. 7/9) 

TRANSFORMERS: AGE OF EXTINCTION — The 

min. PG-13 : reviewed by R.K. 7/2) 


funded Zach Braffs follow-up (but not sequel), 

to homeschool his kids. With Kate Hudson. Pierce 


NEW ON VIDEO 

DIVERGENT **1/2 In a future society where 
one personality trait. Shailene Woodley stars. (139 


GOD'S NOT DEAD* A co 


NEED FOR SPEED** The video game comes to the 


Sackhoff star. (105 min, R) 


lfflhulture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Did you miss: AUTHORS ANONYMOUS 



In the Movies You Missed & More feature every 
Friday, I review movies that were too weird, too cool, 
too niche or too terrible for Vermont’s multiplexes. 



Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD. or keep missing them? 


WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 
SUKIYAKI WESTERN DJANGO 




One career ago, I was a professor of film studies. 

I gave that up to move to Vermont and write for 
Seven Days, but movies will always be my first love. 

In this feature, published every Saturday on 
Live Culture. I write about the Films I'm currently 
watching and connect them to film history and art. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



Eva Sollberger’s 

SfUCKlNi 

VERMONT 


It! 

una 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 



August 6, 2014: Colchester's 
Sunset Drive-In has 
entertained audiences for 66 
years. Catching a movie at 
the drive-in these days is like 
a flashback to a bygone era, 
but the Sunset still enthralls 
crowds with the latest action 
flicks on warm summer nights. 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 



JULY 30, 2014: Breathtaking 
views and 200 miles of shoreline 
await you in the Lake Champlain 
islands. Eva and her assistant 
editor, Ashley DeLucco, embark on 
an island adventure to South Hero, 
Grand Isle, North Hero, Alburgh 
and Isle La Motte. 


JULY 23. 2014: Twelve lush 
patches of flowers peek out from 
behind the cars in City Markets 
parking lot, and Bonnie Acker 
tends them all. The Burlington 
resident has been cultivating the 
co-op's colorful gardens for the 
past 22 years. 



JULY 16, 2014: Young circus 
performers take the stage around 
Vermont during Circus Smirkus' 
annual Big Top Tour. Eva caught 
up with them in Essex Junction 
and donned a red nose for the day. 


sponsored by: 


HOTEL ~T 
VERMONT | 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (P.28), 

CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 







NEWS QUIRKS 


BY ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

An armed woman entered a store in 
Oklahoma City and started beating clerk 
Lein Nguyen, 70, with her gun, demanding 
money. Police Sgt. Jennifer Wardlow said 
Nguyen responded by throwing cases 
of beer at the suspect, who fled empty- 
handed, (Oklahoma City's KOCO-TV) 
Security officers pursuing three shoplift- 
ers at a mall in Hanover, Md., caught two 
of the suspects, but the third fell into a 
drainage pond and drowned. The pond 
is filled with sediment and thick vegeta- 
tion, which police said ensnared the man. 
Investigators recovered his body 20 feet 
underwater, along with stolen merchan- 
dise. (Baltimore’s WJZ-TV) 

Board Gaines 

When Texas Tech nixed a request by 
chess coach Susan Polgar for $1 million in 
funding, including a $250,000 salary for 
her and $150,000 for her husband (also 
a coach), 34 full and partial scholarships 
and $25,000 bonuses for tournament wins, 
the four-time women’s world champion 
resigned. She went to Webster University 
and won two straight Final Four chess 
titles, including this year’s. The St. Louis 
school spends $635,000 a year on its chess 
team, not counting scholarships for its 
15 players, but Webster official Patrick 
Giblin explained that the school estimates 
free media coverage of its chess program 
exposes 85 million people a year to the 
university. He said paid advertising to 
reach the same audience would cost about 
$2.8 million. (Washington Post) 


Following the deaths of 16 Sherpa guides 
after an avalanche on Mount Everest, the 
Nepalese government agreed to hike the 
guides' minimum insurance by 50 percent, 
to $20,000. (Reuters) 

Deadly Devices 

Australian authorities blamed an unap- 
proved charger for electrocuting Sheryl 
Aldeguer, 28, who was "wearing head- 
phones and holding her laptop" when she 
“was found dead with burns on her ears 
and chest,” according to New South Wales 
Fair Trading Commissioner Rod Stowe. 
Stowe said the charger didn’t comply with 
government safety standards. (Britain’s 
Register) 

Smartphones emit 
low-level electromag- 
netic radiation that 
lowers sperm mobility 
and viability, according 
to British research- 
ers. They found that 
magnetic fields from 
the phones could be 
generating DNA damage 
because men carry their 
phones in their pants pockets, causing the 
temperature of the testes to rise enough to 
suppress and interfere with normal sperm 
production. (Time) 


FELL INTO A DRAINAGE 
PONDAND DROWNED. 


ing that yogurt is “more healthy than some 
other things” and shouldn't be taxed. The 
proposal to which the former mayor ob- 
jected was a tax on gym memberships and 
yoga classes, labeled the “yoga tax.” Barry 
representative LaToya Foster explained 
that Barry didn't mean “yogurt tax" and 
“was just misheard." (Washington City 

Wrong Place, Wrong Time 

To honor American troops, Jeffery Smith 
painted his minivan in camouflage colors 
and outfitted it with dummy weapons. 
While driving past Nashville International 
Airport, the van broke down. Observing 
a camouflaged vehicle with four missiles 
and a cannon on top, two machine guns 

on the front hood, and a 
.50-caliber machine gun 
inside, city and airport 
police rushed to the 
scene. “Of all the places 
to break down, I had to 
break down in front of 
the airport," Smith said 
after police discovered 
the weapons were made 
of plywood or PVC pipe. No charges were 
filed, but airport official Shannon Sumrall 


Emily Litella Award 

Answering a reporter’s question, District 
of Columbia Council member Marion 
Barry, 78, blasted the council’s proposed 
“yogurt tax," calling it “crazy" and insist- 


Lesson Learned 

Danielle Shea, 22, admitted phoning bomb 
threats to cancel Quinnipiac University’s 
spring graduation ceremony because she 
didn't want her family to discover that she 
wasn't graduating. She had accepted mon- 


ey from her mother for tuition but never 
enrolled. Police identified her because she 
used her cellphone for the calls, which 
prompted the Hamden. Conn., school to 
delay graduation ceremonies and move 
them indoors. ( New Haven Register) 

Paperwork Follies 

When Christa Liedtke, 75, decided to 
sell the home she bought near Cologne, 
Germany, in 2005 and subsequently spent 
thousands of euros renovating, local 
authorities found that the original owner 
hadn't obtained permission to build the 
house and ordered Liedtke to tear it down. 
Irmgard Mertins, widow of a Jewish 
banker murdered by the Nazis, had built 
the house in 1939 as a place to wait out the 
war but never filed the required paper- 
work. “In the last eight years we have seen 
six such cases," housing official Birgit Bar 
said, pointing out that while it makes no 
sense to demolish the buildings, “German 
building law is very clear on this point.” 
(Germany’s Local) 

When Bobbleheads Aren’t 
Enough 

Minor league baseball's Syracuse Chiefs 
announced they are awarding a free 
funeral to the fan who submits the win- 
ning essay for the team’s "Celebration of 
Life” night. The prize includes a casket 
and professional services valued at $7,500. 
(Syracuse Chiefs press release) 


JEN SORENSEN 



HARRY BLISS 



fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DEEP DARK FEARS 



when I 5A1 *HEUO" TO PEOPLE, And tmeh Don't PFSPoND, 



* WcF-P-T THAT I'm 0 GAO AND \ TUST Don't KNOW 4ET. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 











(July 23-Aug. 22) 

Every 12 years, the planet Jupiter 
spends about a year cruising 
through the sign of Leo. It’s there 
with you now and will be with 
you through early August 2015. 
What can you expect? Expansion! 
That’s great, right? Yes and no. 
You might love to have some 
parts of your life expand; others, 
not so much. So I suggest you 
write down your intentions. 
Say something like this: “I want 
Jupiter to help me expand my 
faith in myself, my power to do 
what I love, and my ability to 
draw on the resources and allies I 
need. Meanwhile, I will prime my 
desires for things I don't really 
need and cut back on my involve- 
ment with things that don’t 
e. I don’t want those 
to expand.” 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Dont just be 
smart and articulate. Arles. Dare to be wildly 
wise and prone to unruly observations. Don't 
merely be kind and well-behaved. Explore 
the mysteries of healing through benevolent 
mischief. Don't buy into the all-too-serious 
trances. Break up the monotony with your 
unpredictable play and funny curiosity. Don't 
simply go along with the stories everyone 
seems to believe in as if they were the Truth 
and the Way. Question every assumption; 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Every February, 
you go through a phase when it's easier to 
see the big picture of your life. If you take 
advantage of this invitation, your experience 
is like being on a mountaintop and gazing 
into the vastness. Every August, on the other 
hand, you are more likely to see the details 
you have been missing. Transformations 
that have been too small and subtle to notice 
may become visible to you. If you capitalize 
on this opportunity, the experience i 
peering through a microscope. Here's a 
variation, Gemini: Around the full moons of 
both February and August you may be able 
to alternately peer into the microscope and 
simulate the view from a mountaintop. I 
think that's about to happen. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): You wouldn't 
sip dirty water from a golden chalice. Am I 
right? Nor would you swig delicious poison 
from a fine crystal wine glass or 10-year-old 
vinegar from a queen's goblet I'm sure you will 
agree that you'd much rather drink a magical 
elixir from a paper cup, or a rejuvenating tonic 
from a chipped coffee mug, or tasty medicine 
out of a kids' plastic soup bowl you bought at 
the thrift store. Don't you dare lie to yourself 
about what's best for you. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): TV comedian 
Stephen Colbert confesses that his safeword 
is "pumpkin patch." Does that mean he par- 
ticipates in actual BDSM rituals? Is it the code 

intensity to rise any further, when he doesn't 
want his next boundary crossed? I don't 
know. Perhaps he's simply joking or speaking 
metaphorically. Whether or not you engage in 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


please dont interpret my wise-guy tone here 
as a sign that I'm just kidding around. No, 
Libra. This is serious stuff. Life is offering you 
opportunities to make a major impression, 
and I want you to be as big and forceful and 
wild as you need to be. Dont tamp down your 
energy out of fear of hurting people's feelings. 
Access your inner sky god or sky goddess, 
and have too much fun expressing your raw 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): In your dreams 
you may travel to Stockholm, Sweden, to 
accept the Nobel Prize or to Hoi ly wood to pick 
up your Oscar. There's a decent chance that in 
your sleepy-time adventures you will finally 
score with the hot babe who rejected you 
back in high school, or return to the scene of 
your biggest mistake and do things right this 
time, I wouldn't be surprised if in one dream 
you find yourself riding in a gold chariot 
during a parade held in your honor. I'm afraid, 
however, that you will have to settle for less 
hoopla and glamour in your waking life. You 
will merely be doing a fantastic job at tasks 
you usually perform competently. You will 
be well-appreciated, well-treated and well- 
rewarded. That's not so bad, right? 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Lake 
Superior State University issues a "Unicom 
Questing Privilege" to those people who are 
interested in hunting for unicorns. Are you 
one of them? I wouldn't be surprised if you 
felt an urge like that in the coming weeks. 
Unusual yearnings will be welling up in you. 
Exotic fantasies may replace your habitual 
daydreams. Certain possibilities you have 
considered to be unthinkable or unattainable 
l feasible. Questions you 


for a lapse, you might n 
a wound on your integrity tt 
your relationship with your own creativity. 
Contemplate the pleasures of purity and 
righteousness, and use them to enhance your 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): "The thorn 
arms the roses," says an old Latin motto. The 
astrological omens suggest you'll be wise to 
muse on that advice in the coming weeks. 

How should you interpret it? I'll leave you to 
draw your own conclusions, of course, but 
here are a few hints. It may be that beauty 
needs protection, or at least buffering. It’s 
possible that you can't simply depend on your 
sincerity and good intentions but also need 
to infuse some ferocity into your efforts. In 
order for soft, fragile, lovely things to do what 
they do best, they may require the assistance 
of tough, strong, hearty allies. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): If you go to an 
American doctor to be treated for an ailment, 
odds are that he or she will interrupt you no 
more than 14 seconds into your description 
of what's wrong. But you must not tolerate 
this kind of disrespect in the coming days, 
Pisces — not from doctors, not from anyone. 

You simply must request or. if necessary, 
demand the receptivity you deserve. If and 
when its given, I urge you to speak your truth w 

in its entirety. Express what has been hidden 5 
and suppressed. And this is very important: a 
Take responsibility for your own role in any < 
problems you discuss. 


1-877-873-4888 


August Specials*! 


MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 



All HydraFacials 

20 % off 




SEVEN DAYS 


KRMinS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women w ; , Women 

WALK THE BEACH WITH ME 

see intermittently. I want to have a dose 






HONEST, CARING AND FRIENDLY 

WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 




'LL BE YOUR FANTASY 

CAH. ImTheAlphoBOZ 22. Cl 

Women c : ^ men 

ONE, TWO, THREE, LETS JUMP! 

LOVE ME SOME SOUL-SEARCHING 


CEREBAL, FUN. IMPISH 

point in his life. daf(odill9. 57. Cl 
ACTIVE. HAPPY. CARING 

smile? laugh? Enjoy? VTHIGH. 57. Cl 
TENOERHEART 


CijRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


ROCK STAR IN THE KITCHEN 

SMART. FUNNY KIND 0 CHICK 

UPBEAT SWIMMING BIBLIOPHILE 


you. Carpe diem. TenderHeart 57. CJ 
COMIC AND COMEDY CONNOISSEUR 


READY TO TRY NEW ADVENTURES 


MEN Agpl^WSMEN 

URBAN LAWYER SEEKS COUNTRY 
WOMAN 


SPONTANEOUS, REBELLIOUS. 
NONCONFORMIST 

OUTGOING. CARING. EDUCATED. 
HONEST TRAVELER 



FOXY YOGA GODDESS LOVING LIFE! 

People of integrity, I want you in my life! Required: passionate 
presence, confidence, competence, excellent foreplay skills and 
maybe even a little romance! I want to go out on dates and do 
activities with quality people. I am awake, connected to the Earth, 
passionate about movement, self-motivated, self-actualized, fun, 
flirty, confident and fierce ... and you should be, too! FunFierceFox, 
25, Women seeking Men. 

My ideal partner would be in the Emotionally Secure and 
Confident to Real Life Adult age range. 


LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT PERSON 

to give. yuri19842k5. 30. Cl 
CARPE DIEM 

CASUAL SENSUAL 

PASSIONATE, KIND. PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTENSELY CURIOUS 


OUTGOING. FUNNY AND SMART 

a big kid at heart which is why I take 

SHY. SELFLESS, CARING. CUTE GAMER 


COUNTRY BOY 




!6.a 


WISE, HUMOROUS, HEALTHY 


MEN MEN 

GAY GUY LOOKING FOR FRIENDS 







“I have always been a romantic 
looking for love._." 

Is it true what they say?... 
That love finds you at a time 
when you aren't looking 
for it? 

Find out for yourself 
with Tom and Jessica’s 
story at: 


J Von Bar 

v ' ' 


A short feny ride from Kamp Kilkare Slate Park. 
Come for the view 
Come for the (bod 
Come for the wi-fi too 
(create an office with a view) 

New docks, we have room for everyone 
Open for Breakfast & Lunch 
8:30am-6pm (kitchen closes @4) 

7 Days a week • 802.S24.63S3 
“What healthy changes can you make today " 


THE TIE DYE SHOP 

One of a kind items 
from t-shirts to tablecloths. 


29 South Main Street • Alburgh, VT 
10-4, M-Sa • 796.4694 • newdje.com 




r If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL 

'. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 0912356 


AUTIFUL BRUNETTE SAMPUNG GREAT BEER 


BUYING TWO RED BULLS 

Shelburne Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912354 
BEAUTY AT THE 7DAYSIES PARTY 

When: Friday. August 1, 2014. Where: ECHO Center 
7Daysies party. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912353 

YOU KNOW I LIKE CINNAMON 

Is. When: Wednesday, July 30. 2014. Where: 
Dunkin'. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912352 

BURUNGTON REDHEAD GARAGE-SALING 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912350 
TALL BRUNETTE AT PIER ONE 

single? When: Thursday. July 31. 2014. Where: 
Pierl. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912349 

LOVE OF MY LIFE 

every day. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912347 


COSMETOLOGY SCHOOL 

School. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912346 
ARCTERYX IN THE BEVY TENT 

in the bevy tent at OCMS and I couldn't help but 

Farms. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912345 
STATUESQUE RAVEN 

garage. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912344 

July 22, 2014. Where: Enterprise, Shelburne 

CHICKADEE SEEKS OAK TREE 

July 12, 2014. Where: Burlington area. Bristol 
Falls. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912341 


Champlain Valley Folk Festival this weekend, and 

Where: Champlain Valley Folk Festival. Elly Long 
Music Center. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912340 

YOU WAS ROBBED 

Nothing ventured... When: Saturday, July 26. 2014. 
Where: Nectar's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912339 

BRUNETTE AT METRONOME 

Metronome. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912338 


INFLATABLE LAMOILLE RIVER FLOTILLA 

When: Friday, July 25. 2014. Where: Hogback 
Rd.. Johnson. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912337 

PERFECT STRAWBERRY BLONDE AT VT FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION 

4:38 p.m. at VT Federal at the top oF Pine St. 


July 25, 2014. Where: VT Federal Credit Union. 

TECHNOLOGY PARK LUNCHTIME RUNNER 

July 25. 2014. Where: Technology Park, South 
Burligton. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912335 


BACKSTAGE KARAOKE 


July 23, 2014. Where: Backstage, Essex. Wed. 
karaoke. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912334 


GREAT EYES AT UPPER DECK 

July 23, 2014. Where: The Upper Deck Pub. S. 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912333 

CASUAL CREEPING. RADIO BEAN 


Radio Bean. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912332 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 








Midwifery from Fletcher Allen is now 

RIGHT AROUND THE CORNER. 


SEVEN DAYSIES 


Thank You... 

to the 10,000+ readers who voted for the 2014 
Daysies Awards. You really know how to pick 'em! 


FLETCHER ALLEN MIDWIVES ARE NOW 
PRACTICING IN ESSEX JUNCTION. 

When you choose a Fletcher Allen midwife for your care, you get the best 
of both worlds. A compassionate approach to women's health that treats 
you as a whole person. And the extra level of expertise that comes from 
certified nurse midwives, fully trained both as nurses and specialists in 
obstetrics. Best of all, our nurse midwives are seeing patients close to 
where you live and work. Call 802.879.1802 for an appointment. 


OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 
55 Main Street, Suite 3 | Essex Junction, VT 05452 
Monday-Friday, 8 am - 5 pm 
FletcherAllen.org/Midwlfery 


Fletcher . 
Allen 


See who won online at 
sevendaysvt.com/daysies 

or pick up an All the Best 
magazine on Seven Days 
newsstands. 






ff HEALTHY LIVING 

1 LOVES LOCAL 


We've been LOYAL TO LOCAL 
for ALMOST THIRTY YEARS and 

we love taking time every summer 
to focus on the farmers who provide 
us with Vermont's beautiful 
bounty. Stop in today and check 
out phenomenal produce from 
this summer's featured farmers ... 
along with hundreds of other local 
products, from meat to dairy to 
maple and more! 



